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Reed’s Word Lessons. 


Slant or Vertical script. 


Price, 25 cents. 


A complete speller. 


ations, word-building, etc. 
our language. 


Reed’s Introductory Language Work. 


A marvel of simplicity and a guarantee of knowledce of 


Every exercise, question, or statement in a given lesson contributes to the purpose for which 
the lesson is designed; every lesson, in its turn, is panned and placed with reterence to the 
and the instruction is so gathered up and carried 


development of the subject as a whole ; 
forward that the result aimed at can hardly be missed. 


Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English. rrice, 3s cents. | * 
Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English. 


Enabling the pupil to discover without 
hesitation the two chief words in a sentence, and to group arvund these their various subor. 
dinate words, phrases, and clauses, — a training in the analysis and construction of sentences 
that not only develops the reasoning faculties, but enables the student to read more intelli- 
The natural outgrowth of this work in classifi- 


A two-book course in grammar and composition. 


gently, to get more from every printed page. 
cation and inflection of words is carefully and fully treated. 


Merrill’s System of Vertical Penmanship. 


Intermediate Series, 72 cents; Standard Series, 96 cents; Supplemental Series, 96 cents. 


Excels in the simplicity and beauty of its letter-forms. 


etc., etc. 


The publishers invite correspondence from teachers and school officers con- 
templating change of text-books on the above subjects. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 


290, 31, and 33 East 1toth Street, New York. 


H. I. SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Skillfully treating pronunc ation, meaning and 
use of words, synonyms, homonyms, punctuation, capitalization, verbal distinctions, abbrevi- 
Exercises for dictation contain some of the choicest thoughts in 
New edition revised to accord with latest editions of standard dictionaries. 


Its characteristic features are the 
three-space .writing staff, the 3 by 4 proportion of letters, the half initial and terminal 
strokes, the large copies for beginners, the movement exercises, the careful gradation, 


Price, 40 cents, 


the principles of good English. 


Price, 63 cents. 


Price per Dozen: — 


The newest system of Vertical Writing. 
embodies the good points, and avoids the errors, of earlier and less carefully prepared series. 


Brooks’s New Arithmetics. 


Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
Normal Standard Arithmetic. 


The latest series by Dr. EpWarp Brooks, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 
are new throughout, but follow the reliable and famous Brooks methods. 


Sound mathematical training 18 the most valuable acquisition of the schoolroom. 
books are always thorough, and are not weakened by evanescent fads. 


Westlake’s Common = School Literature. 


Embodies in brief form the whole range of English Literature, from Chaucer to Rudyard Kipling, 
and from Cotton Mather to Mark Twain. 
Complete to January 1, 1898. 


Beitzel’s Word = Builders, 


Two consecutive, systematic, logical spelling-books. 
word-builders, and not ordinary, arbitrary lists of words. 


Lyte’s Book=-keeping and Bianks. 


The text-book to teach the subject, and the blanks to practice it. 


HONEST STANDARD 


The Standard Vertical Writing. 


In six books, It is plain, practical, and beautiful, It 


They 


Brooks’s Algebras, Geometries, and Trigonometries. 


Dr. Brooks’s 


Yet it is critical and inspiring — not a mere catalogue. 


Bound in cloth, and illustrated. They are 


Welsh’s Grammars. 


First Lessons in English Grammar and Composition. 
Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 


Books which strike the happy mean between language lessons and technical grammar, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWEBR COMPANY, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Perhaps there is no commoner qualification in 
the recommendation of a teacher than the follow 


to say that, owing to defects in early training, she 
often makes mistakes in the use .f language.” 
Perhaps there is no other qualification which proves such an insuper 
able bar to the teacher's employment. She may know her subjects 
well, may present them well, may be an excellent disciplinarian, may 
have a wholesome influence over her pupils, and yet few school 
boards would employ her if they knew beforehand that she was liable 
to frequent slips in pronunciation or in the use of words, It brands 
a teacher. as color used to brand a slave at the south 

It is sometimes assumed that in maturity this defect cannot be 
overcome, This is untrue. Often it is not overcome, but only because 
proper means are not taken to overcome it. The teacher who masters 
this volume will make no such errors. The book unites two manuals 
that cover the whole su’ ject, and that cover it better than any other 
manuals that have ever been published. 


Price, postpaid, in Manila, 50 ets. ; 


l6mo, pp. 297. 


ing: With all these good points, Lsuppose I ought | 
| schools in Cleveland, and in Yonkers, says: “It is the most useful | 


in Cloth, 31.00. 


House's Studies in Articulation not only analyzes each sound 
| in the language, but gives as illustrations hundreds of words com- 
monly mispronounced. A. J. Rickoff, former superintendent of 


|} manual of the kind that I know of. It should be in the hands of 
| every teacher, It should be a text book in every teachers’ institute.” 
Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfalls contains 1,500 words commonly inis- 
used, including a// those the use of which has been questioned by 
Dean Alford, G. W. Moon, Fitzedward Hall, Archbishop Trench, 
William Hodgson, William L. Blackley, G. F. Graham, Richard Grant 
White, M. Schele Devere, William Mathews, * Alfred Ayres,’’ and 
many Others. Hence it answers for the teacher the purpose of all 
of these books if he could own and consult them, with the additional 
| advantage that the opinions of all these authors on each word grouped 
under that word, and the result of the opinions, which sometimes 
conflict, is indicated by the type in which the word is printed, 
| heavy-faced type indicating that the use is indefensible; FULL 
CAPS, that it is in dispute; and SMALL CArs, that though questioned 


The Teacher’s Guide to Correct Speech. 


by some critics, it may be regarded as legitimate. A careful study of 


| this book, therefore, will make a person reasonably certain that his 


use of speech is correct. 

As «a multitude of anecdotes and other illustrations are given, the 
book is interesting as well as useful. The following is an example: 

Set (forsit). ‘It is said that the brilliant Irish lawyer, Curran, once 
carelessly obrerved in court, ‘An action /ays.’ and the judge corrected 
him by remarking, ‘ Lies, Mr. Curran, — hens /ay,;’ but subsequently 
the judge ordering a counselior to ‘set down,’ Curran retaliated: 
* Sit down, your honor, — hens set.’"" But hens don’t se/, — they sit. 

Our best authors sometimes make serious blunders. How, then, 
can ordinary individuals hope to be free fromthem? Such expressions 
as the following are clearly wrong: * * These, and hundreds of 
other interesting points are dealt with in this instructive and enter- 
taining work, and illustrated by passages from well-known authors, 
who furnish examples of the correct or incorrect use of our language. 

The Schoolmaster (London), 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Nichols’s 
qrvaded Lessons 


IN 


Arithmetic. 


Correspondence requested, 


Now Ready: GRADE VI. for the 6th year in school. 
These books —a grade for each year — exemplify the 


best modern method of teaching number. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston — Chicago. 
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For smoothness and toughness and quality ; for uniformity in grading and blackness of 
- leads; for easy-cutting wood of sweet smelling, straight-grained, Florida cedar; and for 
perfection in workmanship, there are no pencils in the market equal to Dixon's. 
use of them insures satisfaction with the pencils and with yourself. 


If not familiar with the Dixon Pencils, mention JouRNAL OF Epucation and send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 
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and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 
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J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the ome p OF 
Epvucation within the reach of every } 
teacher in the country, we propose to New York Excursion 
offer the paper in CLuBs OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each H 

This rate will be made only on con- via the 
dition that payment shall be secrete 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us FITCHBURG RAILROAD 
by one individual. ; 

This Club rate will apply to both Hudson River 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are d 
complied with. an 


For special inducements to secure 
Fall River Lines 


Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. October 6th 
2 Somerset St.. Rostan. Mass. 


Some-how the brilliancy of the cut glass and 
bric-a-brac is dimmed after the washing. It’s the 
fault of the soap, most of which contains rosin and 
alkali. Ivory Soap contains neither; makes foamy 
suds. Rinse thoroughly with clean water and the 
glass will sparkle with a new brilliancy. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as 
good as the ‘Ivory’;”’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remark- 
able qualities of the genuine. Ask for ‘‘ Ivory '’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatt 


GILLOTT'S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


‘or Unshaded Vertical Writing. 


OOF FICIAL PEN ARROWHEAD PEN 
= N° 1066 1067 


1065, OFFICIAL. 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. 
ESPECIALLY SMOOTH AND DURABLE --- BEST RESULTS AT LEAST EXPENSE, 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


TIME IS MONEY. 
SAVE /T 8Y USING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA,j OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


**The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points, 


‘“The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P. M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacific Railroad address 
R, TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, Ww. MASSEY, 
287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5 State *t,, Boston, Mass. 


E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 
S. A. HUTCHISON, Ass't Gen'l Pass’r Agt., Omaha, Neb. 
E. L. LOMAX, Gen’l Pass'r & Tkt. Agt., 


——, A NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 
Many of our suoscribers have expressed a Cesire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
a. oF Epucarion in book form. We have at 
= ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 


The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
Boston Winder 


“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front coyer ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JouRNAL 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2 50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
and 1§ cents ad iitional to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 
CIVEN FREE 

To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, . . . 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great apottense for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what Feary oy J know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is an Fad which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the o JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, ®3.50. feow) Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F, H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


The Great Historical Review, 


CURRENT HISTORY 


Established 1890. 


Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, Ph. D., 
AND SPECIAL WRITERS. 


A quarterly register of the World’s 
news for reference purposes, /'w//y 
illustrated. 

In no other publication can such a 
\ carefully prepared, accurate, and at the 
-\. same time fully illustrated 


HISTORY QF THE WAR 


be found as in Current’ History. 
No American should be without it. 


‘Exactly the magazine that the busy maa or 
woman, who wishes to keep intelligently 
informed concerning the world’s movements, 
needs.”—Union Signal, Chicago. 


Published Quarterly at: $1.50 a Year. Specimen Pages, Free. 


New England Publishing Company, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 Hast 14th St., 
New York. 


Send for new Catalogue. 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 4 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


AFTER VACATION. 


BY G. M. HOWARD. 


We've left the sea, 
Ah me! 

The rocks piled high along its shore, 
The music of its muffled roar, 
The sky and wave all merged in one, 
Ky cunting magic deftly done— 
We close our eyes and dream we see 
That which is now but memory. 


How large life seemed, how grand, 

Beside the sea, 

Ah me! 

And now we fail-to understand 
Why all things are so narrow grown— 
How crowded seem the streets of town! 
We stifle for the strong salt air— 
We revelled in such freedom there! 


The glory of the sunsets rare, 

The moon’s uprising, stately, fair, 
From out the water’s mirrored face 
Reflecting back its every grace— 
These must abide with you and me 
To make of life a symphony. 


For who can tell how much of gain 
In strength of muscle, nerve, or brain, 
How much of brawn to you and me, 
Vacation brought us from the sea? 
And more than that; I’m sure the might 
Of all that glory passing bright 
Of sky and sea, of day and night, 
Must bring to us a larger life, 
A braver outlook for the strife, 
A stronger faith, a deeper love, 
A surer hold on things above, 
Until again to you and me 
Vacation brings the restful sea. 
—The Transcript. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

Anua California, Pa.: The tediousness 
of the ordinary reading lesson, with its scrappy selec- 
tions, heard again and again, cannot be expected to 
hold the attention of a boy who wants to go out and 
run an engine. 


Horace Many, in his Seventh Report: Wherever 
[ have found the best institutions, there I have always 
found the greatest desire to know how similar insti- 
tutions are administered elsewhere; and where I have 
found the worst, there I have found most of the spirit 
of self-complacency, and even an offensive disincli- 
nation to hear of better methods. 


SUPERINTENDENT I. FrReeMAN Hatt, North 
Adams, Mass.: The process of communicating knowl- 
edge, which is generally thought of as a mechanical 
process, like transferring by means of contrivance of 
lever, wheel, and rope some ponderable external stuff 
from one mind to another, is really spiritual, a proc- 
ess in which the mind of the teacher touches vitally 


the wind of the learner. . 


Orpway Parrriper, Milton, Mass. : 
Children, like plants, have their inborn possibilities 
for good. The plant trainer knows that the ability to 
produce a luscious cherry or a beautiful rose is beyond 


his endeavors. His part is to supply suitable con- 
ditions for a complete development. He codperates 
with the plant. So with child training, we should 
avoid antagonism and secure the cgdperation of the 


child. 


DYING AT THE TOP. 


BY ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M. D. 


*} shall die first a-top,” mournfully exclaimed the’ 
famous Dean Swift, as he gazed on a tree whose top- 
most branches had been struck by lightning. These 
prophetic words proved only too true, for after many 
years of bodily and mental suffering, this great mas- 
ter of prose satire became fully insane, and died as he 
had feared, “in a rage, like a poisoned rat in a hole.” 

Thousands of the American people are to-day ex- 


pesed to the danger of “dying at the top.” Using - 


this phrase as synonymous with an overworked and 
overworried brain, no type of disease is more preva- 
lent than that which results from nervous exhaustion, 
and the maladies which naturally follow in its wake. 
In fact, the late Dr. Beard, a well-known New York 
plivsician and expert in mental diseases, declared that 
nervous exhaustion is more common in this country 
than any other form of nervous disease, and that with 
the various nervous affections to which it is allied 
and to which it leads, it constitutes a family of func- 
tional disorders that are of comparatively recent de- 
velopment, and that abound especially the 
northern and eastern parts of the United States. 

In two volumes written by the late Dr. Beard, one 


COL, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
{Loaned through courtesy of “The Watchman,” Boston. 


on neurasthenia, a medical term for the morbid form 
of nervous exhaustion, and the other on American 
nervousness, the author discusses in detail both the 
ci uses and consequences of the rise and increase in 
our day, not only of neurasthenia, but of the general 
nerve-sensitiveness of which neurasthenia, with all its 
vast array of symptoms and sequences, is but a result 
and expression. “The sufferers from these 
maladies,” savs Dr. Beard, “are counted in this coun- 
irvy by thousands and hundreds of thousands; in all 
the northern and eastern states they are found in 
nearly every brain-working household. It is at once 
the most frequent, most interesting, and most 
neglected nervous disease of modern times.” 

This form of functional nervous disease, long 
recognized in a vague way among the people and the 
medical profession, under such terms as “general 
debility.’ “nervous prostration,” and “nervous de- 
bility,” is just beginning to receive recognition in the 
literature of nervous diseases. It is not alone in 
medical literature that these topics have been dis- 
cussed, but also in the leading literary periodicals of 
the world, Some time since the Ninteenth Century 


ably discussed the subject in an essay on “Worry and 
Overwork.” Aside from the medical aspect of the 
case, What is the gist of the subject? Simply that 
competition is so sharp in all the pursuits and eall- 
ings of life that success demands as never before for 
its attainment an extraordinary outlay of physical 
and mental resources. 

To succeed to-day, a man must be alert, bold, 
piudent, and persistent. Carlyle truly says. that 
“the race of life has become intense; the runners are 
treading upon each other's heels; woe be to him who 
stops to Ue his shoe-strings.” ‘This is peculiarly true 
of our American life. Indeed, some distinguished 
foreign traveler has said that the great fault of our 
American civilization is the terrible facility with 
which we exhaust life. “Every American,” says a 
famous Englishman, “looks as if his eyes were glar- 
ing into the far west and the far future.’ The one 
crying evil which afflicts the brain-workers of our 
day is an overwhelmed and overworried brain. | In 
every sphere of mental activity it is the strain of 
special faculties in a certain special direction, with- 
out the rest or change which nature demands, that 
saps the foundation of the strongest physical or 
mental make-up. When to this is added worry, a 
necdless, but not always an unavoidable evil, there re- 
sults that undue strain upon the mental energy, which 
too often breaks down the vital force in the noon-day 
of life. 

We behold men and women in every vocation of 
life, victims of an overworked and over-worried brain, 
whose faces are written all over with the lines of 
anxious thought, and marks of the terrible earnest- 
hess with which the real workers of our country pur- 
sue their professional or business career. Men, pre- 
maturely old, with care-worn, haggard faces, sunken 
eves, and the peculiar “far-away” look, so characteris- 
tic of our people, are living illustrations, seen on the 
street every day, of brain-workers who have exhausted 
their vital force by overwork and over-anxiety, in the 
pursuit of money or position, Such men follow the 
eximple of a celebrated Scotch scholar, who, when 
urged not to study ten hours a day during an attack 
of fever, coolly replied, “Whether Lam to live or die, 
the wheel must go round to the last.” And it did, 
hut he died in his thirty-sixth year, the victim of his 
ewn folly. It was unceasing work that hurried Sir 
Walter Seott to the grave before his time. “Would 
that I were a tailor, for then T should have a Sunday’s 
holiday,” said Weber, the great musician, who died 
prematurely from excessive study. It was the intense 
mental labor seven days in the week which ended the 
life of Henry J. Raymond, the brilliant journalist, at 
the early age of forty-nine. For the same reason 
hundreds break down every year, when the faculties 
of mind and body should be in the highest vigor. 
Many a person who has steadily disobeyed the laws 
of nature finds himself at forty a physical bankrupt. 

Nature is a generous but jealous mistress. -We 
think to overmatch her, but never do. She drives 
hard bargains with those who abuse her gifts. We 
ofien think to outwit her, while in the long run we 
find nothing has escaped her notice. As surely as 
the tides rise and fall she sternly calls each and all 
to an exact account. While we fondly imagine that 
we have cheated her, we find that we have only 
cheated ourselves. In the end we accomplish noth- 
ing by living in violation of nature’s laws concerning 
out physical and mental health. 

After all, how foolish it seems to devote our days 
and nights to grinding toil, harrassing cares, and ex- 
hausting brain-work, that we may, in the uncertain 
future, live a life of leisure and luxury. It was said 
that Sir Philip Sydney was advised by a friend not to 
neglect his health lest he should resemble a traveler, 
who, during a long journey, attends-to himself, but 
not to his horse. Is not this homely advice particu- 
larly applicable to hundreds of business and profes- 
sicnal men who let life slip through their fingers with 
little happiness or comfort, in their greed for wealth 
or position? Such men tell us that it is only tem- 
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porary; that they endure such a life until they secure 
a competency. Alas! they build upon sand. ‘They 
forget that real happiness and comfort 1s from 
within, and not from without; that it is not in the 
nature of things that they can be secured by bribes. 
They who devote themselves, body and soul, to grind- 
ing drudgery without relaxation or enjoyment, may 
fendly hope to live a life of ease,—sometime, but 
their hopes are rarely realized. Said Charles Lamb, 
released-from the drudgery of the India house, “Now 
when all is holiday, there are no holidays.” When 
to a life of ceaseless toil and constant worry is added 
the additional peril of wrong doing and dissipation, 
a man need not be astonished, if, as did Dean Swift, 
he finds himself “dying a-top.” In truth, such a 
man may well doubt “if the game be worth the 


candle.” 


HOW TO MANAGE RESTLESS AND 
OBEDIENT CHILDREN. 
BY PRINCIPAL WILBUR F. GORDY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


The management of restless and disobedient chil- 


dren is the problem of problems for the teacher to - 


sclve, Without such children the nervous strain of 
teaching would be reduced at least ninety pet cent. 
With such children even a Solomon's wisdom would 
he severely taxed to meet the demands. 

‘The inexperienced teacher and the experienced 
tevcher of hasty judgment, or drained energies, are 
likely to be too severe upon such children. That 
restless boy over there in the corner seat has worn 
upon your nerves all day. Your patience is worn out 
and you begin to question whether you should not in 
justice to the school and to yourself adopt emphatic 
and severe measures. But do not be too hasty. 
Wait a moment for calm reflection. Now put the 
boy on trial—at least in imagination—and let him 
say a word in his own defense. You soon find that 
his point of view is different from ‘yours, and that the 
strain upon his nerves has been, all day long, quite 
as severe as the strain upon your own. In fact, he is 
physically unfit to be under the hampering restraints 
of the schoolroom. Poor fellow! He has tried hard, 
but he has met only failure. He has been suffering 
with aches and pains since the first morning recitation 
hegan. Of course you did not know it, and therefore 
you could not sympathize with him. But you not 
only withheld your sympathy, which would have 
dene hima world of good, you also did him a positive 
injustice by imputing to him motives of which he was 
entirely innocent. In so doing you wronged him and 
wronged yourself, 

Now I do not mean to say that we can in reality 
give the boy a hearing like this—although the facts 
in tlie case are none the less real—nor do | mean to 
say that it is possible for the teacher to find out all 
these things. But I do mean to say that disease, ner- 
vousness, a lack of sufficient sleep or food, or some 
other physical disability, will account for much of the 
restlessness and disobedience of children. Of course 
‘he teacher cannot, with forty-nine other pupils to 
control and direct, be expected to find out the phy- 
sical defects of the peculiar boy named above. ‘There 
are limitations upon the strength, time, and wisdom 
of every teacher. I would, therefore, urge the im- 
portance of putting sueh peculiar cases in the hands 


4 specialists in the study of nervous diseases. If 
specialists would visit our schools three or four times a 
year for the consideration of restless and disobedient 
children, the regular teachers would receive light 
where there is now much darkness, and would be able 
to work with far better intelligence and effectiveness. 
Restlessness may result from mental as well as 
from physical causes. The troublesome boy is often 
the very bright boy that has not enough work to keep 
him busy. ‘To such a boy the lock-step of the graded 
system is often highly demoralizing. For him to 
move slowly on with the so-called average pupil is to 
Waste his energies, his time, his patience, and his 
nerves in that which is one of the worst evils of 
modern school work—dawdling. On the ground of 
health to say nothing of morals—it is quite as bad 
lor the child to have too little to do as it is for him 
to have too much to do. The bright, quick mind 
should be given healthful mental food to digest. In 


other words, tt has as much right to be kept busy in 
doing legitimate useful work as has the dull mind. 
a strong expression designedly. The bright 
hoy should have as much thoughtful attention as the 
dull, who gets far more time than is his due. Let the 
bright boy get his share, and restlessness, with its ac- 
con.panying evil of disobedience, will be greatly 
reduced, 
here are moral defeets, also, that in a measure ex- 
plain the schoolroom troubles now under considera- 
tion. Moral obliquity, weak will, and inherited ten- 
dencies strengthened by the most demoralizing home 
influences, are positive evils for which no suitable 
remedy can easily be found. These moral defects are 
very common. in every class of forty or fifty chil- 
dren there are children whose wills are exceedingly 
*ycak in some direction. Weakness here is not bad- 

ness. ‘Phere is a great difference between them, and 
vet they are often confused, with the inevitable result 
of doing the child a lasting injury. Where such 
woukness is, temptation in a certain direction is over- 
come only by what is to the child a supreme effort. 
Hence, the temptation often overcomes him because 
ii is too much for the poor fellow’s feeble resistance. 
l:ccause the teacher fails to realize these things she 
scractimes imakes the great mistake of inflicting re- 
huke and condemnation where she ought to give sym- 
pathy and love, Severity, and severity alone, will 
crush, not cure. ‘The kind word that is the spontane- 
ous outcropping of the warm heart will give strength 
to the weak and erring. 

| would not be misunderstood here. “1 am by no 
Incons advocating a goody-goody, namby-pamby 
method of training. <A firm, strong attitude must be 
tuhen. Whatever else the teacher does, he should in- 
spire a respect for authority; he should inspire a will- 
ing obedience. If the boy has no reverence for some- 
thing superior to himself, he can never develop a 
noble manhood. Reverence is the supreme need of 
American youth to-day. The reason for this is not 
to be found altogether in the influences of a demo- 
cratic society, where everybody is likely to think him- 
-cl{ the equal of everybody else. The home training 
in a large percentage of American homes is lament- 
abiv weak and sorely demoralizing. Rank selfishness 
is the natural product. When a boy with such de- 
fective home training enters a well-regulated school 
he often proves rebellious and willful. If in such a 
case mild and gentle measures fail tg bring to bear 
the necessary corrective influence, firm and, if need 
be. severe methods should be the final resort. The 
hoy must be led to see that he is not living for him- 
self alone. Tle must be made to realize that his 
rights and bis duties should balance each other. To 
this highest aim of the teacher—to fit the pupil to 
discharge his social obligations and duties—all school 
discipline should bend. Whatever else we are try- 
ing as teachers to do, we are trying to prepare boys and 
girls to live harmoniously and happily with other 
people, 

‘Let us dwell a little more at length upon the 
remedies for restlessness and disobedience. Of 
course the best training for worthy and useful living 
is to be found in personal influence. We teach far 
nore by what we are than by what we say. ‘The firm, 
strong, patient, and sympathetic attitude of a cul- 
tuved, Christian woman is a constant and powerful 
foree to win the wayward and sweeten the sour and 
the bitter. The teacher is a spiritual mirror in which 
the pupils see reflected the possibilities of their own 
lives. 

This wise, patient teacher will ever be on the 
lookout for whatever is good and praiseworthy in the 
restless and disobedient boy. He has good qualities; 
ie is strong at certain points; he has his special in- 
terests. Let him have credit for all these. <A few 
ounces of wisely bestowed praise are worth tons of 
indiscriminate censure. It is so easy to criticise, so 
easy to indulge in fault-finding, which may have far 
nore of a withering, negative effect than of an in- 
viyerating, positive uplift. There is something 
definitely and strongly positive in the great men of 
listorv; in the heroic characters delineated in the best 
literature. Let these stand before the wayward boy 
in all their living reality. It we will help him to 
know and love them; they will lead him toward a 
noble life, The best way thus to help is to be sure 


thai we know and love these heroic characters ou, 
selves. But this is not enough; for I have not named 
the all-essential thing to success in winning over ¢}) 
disobedient boy to loving obedience. We must fin 
something to love in him, or our work with him anc 
for him will not bear good fruit. 

But, says a tired, nervous teacher, I have tried i, 
do all that you say, and vet 1 can in many cases seo 
almost no results. True enough. From a human 
standpoint the results are often meagre Neyerthe- 
less, they certainly exist. A sincere, earnest effort 1, 
do good is never made in vain. We are likely i , 
pect too much, and therefore to be easily discour 
when we do not attain the success we had hoped 1. 
attain. But though the growth made by those wade 
our care may be slow, we may be sure our efforts \j|| 
not be in vain. By all means, let us be sympathetic. 
Let us not be too exacting of the weaklings we woul« 
strengthen. The child of necessity has very crude 
ecnceptions of what he should do. THe cannot see 
things from our standpoint. His conscience is stil! 
embryonic. Let us try to realize these important 
truths by putting ourselves, in so far as we can, in 
the places of the disobedient, the weak-willed, and 
the restless. If we do thus try, we shall scold \ut 
little, we shall be firm but patient, and we shall truly 
teach, because we shall help the child to form habits 
of self-control and obedience. 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS LIT- 
ERATURE*—(1N.) 


BY CHARLES Bb. KELLEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

The great age of English poetry opened with the 
publication of Spenser’s “Shepherd’s Calendar” in 
1579, and closed when Milton’s “Samson Agonistes” 
was printed in 1671. 

The Elizabethan genius found its fullest and truest 
expression in the drama. 

Fletcher’s “Faithful Shepherdess” is the best Eng- 
lish pastoral drama, with the exception of Jonson's 
fragment of the “Sad Shepherdess.” 

The Stuart Restoration was a period of descent 
from poetry to prose, from passion and imagination 
to wit and understanding. 

The age of the Commonwealth was distinctly an age 
of epics. 

The age of the Restoration was characterized by the 
opera. 

Dryden’s “Ode to St. Cecelia’s Day” is the greates! 
ode in the English language. 

John Bunyan was the greatest master of allegory. 

Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield” was the earlies! 
novel of domestic and rural life. 

Burns was the best of British song writers. 

Scott was the best of British story tellers. 

“David Copperfield” is the most autobiographical 
of Dickens’ works. 

Shakespeare was the most impersonal of poets. 

Sir Philip Sidney was the first writer of poetic 
prose. 

Samuel Richardson was the first English novelist in 
the modern sense of the word. 

Milton was the most scholarly and truly classical 
of poets. 

Pope is quoted more than any other author, except 
Shakespeare. 

Dryden was the first great satirist, the first criti 
of importance, and the earliest writer of modern 
literary prose. 

Bacon was the first great essayist. 

Classical poetry attained its highest developm: 
under Pope. 

Classical prose reached its highest state of peri 
tion under Dr. Johnson. 

Thackeray was influenced by Fielding; Milton |) 
Spenser; Irving by Addison; Gray by Milton;-John 
son by Pope; Coleridge by Spenser; Tennyson !) 
Keats; Pope by Dryden and Spenser; Byron |) 
Shelley; Wordsworth by Pope and Spenser. 


* Copyrighted, 1898, 
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GREEK ARCHITECTURE AND ITS INFLU- 
INCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY ANNA M. VON RYDINGSVARD. 
Some years ago this thought was presented to me 
lor the first time: “Though every one looks, few see.” 
This might be paraphrased: “Though many hear, 


ticos. So much of spontaneity and vitality was in 
their art, that it has lived through all the vicissitudes 
of developing civilization, through transplanting into 
other climes, into other realms of thought and pur- 
pose. 

As was natural, historically considered, the Romans 
were the first to adopt the Grecian styles, especially 
as they had made captive many cunning workmen 
who could reproduce the forms 
of grace and beauty erected 
in their native land. But 
the over-weening love of 


of Keats and Wordsworth. It showed itself in ways 
lost curious, also, as, for example, the court dress of 
the French Directory and that of the ladies of Martha 
Washington’s time; it prompted the friends of Vol- 
aire to don the simple garb of the ancient Greek 
when following him to the grave; and even as a model 
of ceportment the traditions of the early Grecians 
were studied and followed. It permeated “Plutarch’s 
Lives.” and that book has been considered the teacher 
of republicanism to the patriots of the New World in 
'770, and to those of Frence a decade later. To the 
influence of this book is also due the assassination of 


luxury, resulting from 
pride of conquest and 


the accumulation — of 
vanities of the world, 
soon gave lise to a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction 
with the cool, pure 
Greek styles and then by 
overloading details of 
ornament the Composite 
stvle was 
This constitutes the only 
claim to originality in 
architecture of — which 
the Romans could boast. 
But it was a false principle 


produced, 


FIG, I. GIRARD COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Greek Temple Copy, Corinthian Orders. 


not all think.” Let us think awhile of the meaning 
in that aphorism about seeing, and try to distinguish 
wherein it is different from looking. We well know 
that when the eye is turned consciously on any ob- 
ject, and the organs of vision are actively employed, 
a mental picture of the object is transferred to the 
brein, and, according to ordipary speech, we see the 
object; but the daily experience of every one of us 
terches there is something so above and beyond this 
materialistic conception of seeing, that the gift of 
real sight becomes a spiritualized thing, and this idea 
once grasped leads the desire on and on to truly see 
ile so-called hidden meaning of things, which is not 
lidden, but is revealed to those who faithfully develop 
their highest powers of perception. 

The ancient Greeks manifested this keen percep- 
tion in regard to the beauties of nature, and the artis- 
tic Uses to which nature’s suggestions were applicable. 
from the convolutions of a shell, a ram’s horn, or a 
curl of hair on the head of an Athenian maiden they 
developed the geometric spiral, which plays so im- 
portant ‘a part in their architecture, especially in 
lonie capitals. The graceful, clustering honey- 
suckle gave them the beautiful anthemion thought, 
ana the basket of loyal green, springing up on a 
crave tended by love, taught them the noble treat- 
ment of the acanthus. The trees of their groves 
spoke to them with the voice of Deity, as they were 


FIG. I. SUB-TREASURY, NEW YORK, 
Greek Temple Copy, Doric Order. 


copable of interpreting it, and to Him they erected 
their exquisite temples, with straight. delicate 
colts that shot up in emulation of their cedars and 


lencias, and clustered in their colonnades and por- 


in art and worked its own 
downfall—as falsity and 
om error always defeat their own 

ends,—and soon the Gothie, 

the Byzantine, and — the 

Romanesque were crowding upon each other for 
space and existence, and held sway for several con- 
turies, until a revival 


FIG. EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, © 


Marat by Charlotte Corday. 

Caisiccring this wide-spread diffusion of Greek 
influeénee, it was inevitable that many of the most 
Hiportant buildings of the United States should be 
modeled after those of ancient Greece, as far as they 
wore understood. One of the first examples—and 
probably the purest one—was Girard College in 
Philadelphia (see Pig. 1), which imitates the whole 


of classic learning in 
Italy, in the fifteenth 
century—called — the 
Renaissance — took 
place. This term 
covers the re-anima- 
tion of the architee- 
ural sty les of Greece 
as introduced and 
modified by the 
ancient Romans, whose 
every act and impulse 
was studied that 
time with patriotic 
fervor. Aversion to 
the mediaeval tradi 
tions of the North, 

whose races had spread 
over all) Europe and 
influenced the de- 
velopment of every 
people south of the 
Baltice—-was the great motive that inspired the 
Renaissance. And vet these fifteenth century 
lialians did not acknowledge the source from which 
their Roman forefathers had re- 

ceived their art ideas, but exaggerated 

the Latin character which bad been 

grafted on it. consequently it had to 
pass into obscurity for awhile to gy 

place to a revival, in the latter part ol 
the eighteenth century, of pure 
Greck influence on literature and art, 


For this latter revival Gocthe, 
Schiller, Winckelmann., and ssing 
were mainly responsible, and from the 
impulse given by Goethe's 
genia,” Lessing’s *Laocoon,” and other 
works of these four intellectual giants, 
the wave spread. over Germany, then 
over all) Furope., and finally reached 
the shorms of the voung republic on 
the westcrn side of the Atlantic ceean. 
This -Philhellemte enthusiasm” 
not only inspired many of the utter 
inces of these four men, but led Glueck 
lo Operas Ol ¢ lassie themes, 
infused itself into the svmphonies and sonatas of the 
mighty Beethoven, later led Bryon to offer his life for 
Ik liberty. the marble of Phorwaldsen 


Canova, and Hiram Powers, and crept into the poetry 


ey. CAPITOL, WASHINGTON, D.C, 

exterior appearance of a Greek temple, having the 
free-standing colonnade on all sides, while two other 
examples, the sub-treasury building in New York 


by 
MINT, 
(hie. Th). amd the Custom house Philadelphia, 


til only the front Colonnade and those at 


the sides. Another phase of imitation of Greek con 
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struction is the use of a section of a Greek temple 
projected from the main structure, as is seen in the 
White house at Washington (Fig. IIT), and the Ridg- 
way library at Philadelphia, the Patent office and 


FIG, VI. 8ST. GEORGK’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA, 


Greek Temple Portico. 


Capitol (Vig. TV.) at Washington, and the Mint at 
Philadelphia (Fig. V.) A fine example of an Tonic 
portico on the front only is St. George's hall, Phila- 
delphia (Pie. VIL). while Girard Bank, of the same 
city, presents a good example of a Roman-Greek (so- 
called Renaissance) portico with Composite capitals. 
Still another version of the use of the Greek portico 
iden is that on the Catholie church in Philadelphia, 
which simulates this construction, but has Renais- 
sance details in both capitals and pilasters (lig. VIL). 


woo 


Fits. Vil CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, 


Stuutated Greek Temple, Portico and Roman-Greek (Renaissance) Details, 


Perhaps omethine — of the 


ted Lhe 


spirit that 
| rehedy onvention lo Propose the 


Sabie 


he Dutch paintings in the Louvre col 


| 
ecauuse thre subjects were not clas- 


sical—mav have prevailed about that time on this side 
of the water, only here it took a constructive instead 
of a destructive form; for imitations of Greek archi- 
teciural ideas are scattered so widely in this part of 
the country, that 
they are seen even on 
the facades of vil- 
lage churches 
and in the door 
construction of 


farm houses as 
well as country 
mansions. 


But the enthu- 
siasm that led to 
a minute study 
of Greek. styles 
finally brought 
the discovery that 
two of the ruling 
motives had been 


entirely over- 
looked, namely: 
That scarcely a 


straight line ex- 
isted in true 
Grecian architec- 
tural construc- 
tion, all supposed 
horizontal — lines, 
even, being 
curved slightly up- 
wards, and, stranger still, color was always an im- 
pertant factor, the most brilliant reds, blues, and yel- 
lows being emploved on their buildings. 


Moreover, 
the seemingly perpendicular lines were never such in 
reality, and never parallel; the proportions were pur- 
porely variable, the spaces between columns were in- 
tentionally irregular, capitals were of varied sizes by 
design; in fact, everything was so free and spon- 
tarcous as to have subtly eluded the searchers for, and 
subsequent makers of, iron rules of construction. 
This discovery, together with 
the establishment, on a firm 
footing, of classical learning, 


considerably lessened the en- 
thusiasm of its 


would-be 
4 imitators, and made the way 
easy for the introduction of 
the Gothie influence (which, 
we strangely enough, received its 
first reviving impulse from 
Goethe's “Goetz von Berch- 
Se Jingen,” and his essay on 
Strassburg Cathedral), and 
for those two kindred styles, 
Byzantine and the 
Romanesque, which have 
been so ardently imitated in 
this country during the last 
quarter of a century. 

Many of the later buildings 
showing Greek influence in 
this country display greater 


modifications from the origi- 
nal Greek plan; for in- 
> ; stance, that fine group of 
structures in the heart of 
Philadelphia, known as_ the 
Public buildings (Fig. VEIT.) 
; and the first national bank of 
that city. In these the por- 
a feature loses its con- 
character entirely 

and is used simply for orna- 
a. ment, in which case it often 
appears without the entabla- 
Fig. IX. 
Such examples as these of 
modified treatment 
have been found in Roman 
ruins, and also Lialian 
consequently 


structive 


ture, as seen in 


Greek 


Renaissance, 
there was good precedent for the innovation. 

The city hallof Chicago (Fig. X.) is another ex- 
of this treatment. as is also the Massachusetts 


Institute of ‘Technology at Boston. ‘These buildings 


illustrate the use of Roman-Greek (that is, Renais. 
sance) rather than pure Greek construction. A yer, 
heautiful recent specimen of severely classic con 
stiuction is the interior court and noble colonnade «f 
the Beston public library (Fig. XI.) The semi- 
Greek details of the Congressional library at Was), 


FIG, VIII. PUBLIC BUILDINGS, PHILADELPHIA, 


ington can also be quoted in illustration, and the 
famous “Bulfinch Front” of the state house. at Bos- 
ton is another noble specimen. But it is an un- 
deniabic fact that examples of pure classic stvles are 
not presented to our view in the modern structures of 


» i 


FIG, IX, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA, 


importance. ‘Trinity church in’ Boston, which has 
been csteemed almost the finest specimen of archi- 
tecture In this country, is Romanesque. The city 


hall at Albany is “Victorian Gothic,” as is also the 


FIG. CITY HALL, CHICAGO, 
Showing Roman-Greek ( Renaissance) Details. 


state house at Hartford, and the 
Brooklyn post-olfices, 


Washington and 
A perfect gem of Romanesque 


art ts the First Chureh of Christ. Scientist. Troston. 


wid a very magnificent illustration of this sivle is the 
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cluster of buildings for Columbia College on Morn- 
ingside Heights, New York. 

This is a very practical people of ours, or perhaps 
a correct estimate would be, it is a people with a keen 
sense of the fitness of things, therefore it was a 
natural sequence of their development in general 
culture, along lines of art, of literature, and of ex- 
pression, that even if they had built pagan temples 
for Christian worship, for legislators to meet in, for 
students to assemble in to learn a good deal of some 
things and very little Greek, for rich Southern 
planters to live in, and for New England district 
school boys to master “the three R's” in—it was not 
very long before they learned the inharmony of it all. 
We had no deities to enshrine in a porticoed structure 
without windows: we wanted all the light of heaven 
shining on our lawmakers and growing youth: we 
lad no need of brilliant pigments to be pealed off by 


GYMNASTICS. 


Vigor is more easily secured than grace. 
Precision ismoreimportant than force of movement. 
Elasticity is more vital than energy. 

Promptness is indispensable to a good exercise. 

Symmetry of body must be secured, 

The teacher must observe each pupil and give 
special attention to the child) who stands with one 
shculder higher than the other, the head leaning to 
one side, or hips uneven. 

The prevailing error with a teacher of gymnastics 
ix the giving of vague directions. 

Whenever vou attempt to reform a child’s bearing, 
attend to it till he knows precisely what vou want. 
knows how to do what vou want, and has formed the 
habit of doing it. 

When vou give a direction, see that every pupil 

does just) what vou 

\ No exere’se requires 
the entire attention of 
the teacher more than 
gymnastics. 

Practice gymnastic 
exercises by  vourself 
every dav. You need 
them more than your 


pupils. 

Never be com- 
mander, but a leader, 
in gymnastics. 

Vary the exercises by 


having some new move- 


ment each day or 
two. 


Remember that the 


best exercise child 
gets is in play, but that 


systematic develop: 


Fie, XI, PUBLIC LIBRARY, BOSTON, 


the sharp frosts of a northern winter, or faded and 
trickled off by southern suns and showers. We grew 
to a better appreciation of our needs and what would 
supply them, and by degrees we are struggling into 
something that may yet be worthy to be called 
American architecture, 

The exterior of a Greek temple was designed to 
vive an Impression of colossal size, the portico Occu- 
pied much space and was intended as a tarrying place 
lor those attracted thither for daily devotions, where 
they could be protected from sun or rain while await- 
ing the exit of the few persons who could be accom- 
modated at one time within, before the statue of the 
deity. for the interior was contracted so as not. to 
dwarf this statue, on which light fell only from above. 
Agein, much ivory and gold were employed in the 
construction and ornamentation of their temples, and 
while their use was impossible of imitation here on 
account of lack of wealth in the early days of our 
Republic, their use ts just as impossible how our 
nation is blessed with great material prosperity: for 
during the hundred vears in which visible wealth has 
heen accumulating, the invisible riches of intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual growth have been added 
unte us, and instead of expending our best thought 
en extravagant outward svmbols of worship, we are 
learning, as a nation, to worship the “Giver of every 
veod and perfect gift,” in “temples not made with 
lie nds.” 


SENSE VS. NONSENSE. 


One of the monthly magazines recently published 
two articles upon substantially the same theme, one 
by the scholarly specialist. Professor Youmans, the 
other by the humorist, Mark Twain. The magazine 
oOWns up to paving thirteen times as much for the 
nensense as for the brilkant scholarship. It was not 
the fauli of the magazine so much as of the people 
who rend that kind of a publication. They must 
have been in the pubhe schools. Can nothing be 
done for this veneration that will make i appreciate, 
as men and women, art. science, and scholarship more 
than one-thirteenth as mach as they do nonsense? 


ment, grace of move- 
ment, symmetry in 
bearing, must come 
from gymnastic exercises. 

In being seated be careful that the bod does not 
sway forward, but that it sinks directly into the seat, 
brought there by a combined movement of the knee 
and hip. 

Do not allow pupils to arrange the vest, overskirt, 
ey hair, or to shake the body when they rise for ex- 
ercise, ‘These soon become annoving habits, which 
la:t through life. 

Mirst, attention should be given to the step. The 
weight must be carried on the balls of the feet, and 
the limbs held perfectly straight. The back should 
he straight, not hollowed, and the shoulders should 
not be carried forward. Be careful not to lift the 
chest. Carry. the arms easily at the side. The 
crown of the head should be the highest point. Eves 
always to the front, and a little above the level. 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR “ THE PRINCESS.” 
(/.) 


BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY. 


(College English for 1899-1900. ) 

1. What are the characteristics of nineteenth cen- 
tury poetry? Mention five of Tennyson's contenm- 
poraries, 

2. Give the significant facts in the lifes oi 
Vson, 

+ To what class of poetry does “The Princess’ 
belong 7 what name Cs Tennyson deseribe th 
poem? Justify the name. 

What are the characteristics of Tennyson’. 
poctry? Which of these are most strong]y in 
dence in “The Princess”? 

Mention five of ‘Pennyson’s longer poems. 

(. State the peculiarities in the dietion of “The 
Princess.” 

Phe Princess’ is Tennyson's greatest failure.” 
Comment on the statement. 

S. Point out the most striking merits and defects 
of the poem. Which predominate? 

O In what kind of verse is the poem written: 


Name five other poems written in the same style o! 


verse, and by a eomparison of their themes with that 
of “The Princess” deduce a rule to which this poem 
exception, 

10. To what well-known literary production is 
“The Princess” a counterpart? State the central 
theme ef each 

11. Give a brief outline of (a) the poem as a 
whele: (b) the storv of the Princess Ida. 

Ix. Mention ten of the most striking scenes of 
the poem. 

13. Deseribe the university. 

li. Draw delineative pictures of (a) Lilia, (b) the 
princess, (c) Arac, (d) Gana, (e) Lady Psyehe. 

Io. What was the curse of the Prince’s house, 
and how was it fulfilled? 


OUR WAR VESSLLS. 


PLAGSHIPS, 


Olympia, Admiral. $1,796,000 
New York, Admiral Sampson’s................ $2,905.00) 
Brocklyn, Commodore Schley’s.......... $2,986,000 


FIRST-CLASS BATTLESHIP-. 


SFECOND-CLASS BATTLESHIPS. 


ARMORED CRUISERS. 

PROTECTED STEAM CRUISERS. 

UNPROTECTED STEEL CRUISERS. 
DOUBLE-TURRETED MONITORS 
GUNBOATS. 
DYNAMITE CRUISERS. 
ARMORED RAM. 


$315,000 


STEEL TORPEDO BOAT 

Cushing $82,750 
PRINCIPAL STEAMERS NOW AUNILIARY CRUISERS 
American Line 
Paul. .. American [Line 
American Line 

American Line 
Morgan Line 

Morgan Line 

..Morgan Line 
.Moregan Line 


St. ; 
Harvard. (Formerly New York.) 
Vale (Formerly City of Paris.) 
Prairie. (Formerly El Sol.). 
Yosemite. (Formerly El Sud.) 
Yankee. (Formerly El Nerie.) 

Dixie. (Formerly El Rio.) 


COMPOSITE GUNPOATS 

Annapolis, Marietta, Newport, Princeton, Vicksburg, 

W heeling. 
TORPEDO BOATS 

Bailev, T. A. M. Craven, Cushing, Dahlgren Davies, 
Dupont, Eriesson, Farragut, Foote, Fox, Goldsborough, 
(iwin, Mackenzie McKee Morri Porter hodgers, 
Rowan, Stiletto, Stringham, Talbot, Winslow 
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Cuts used this week in article on “Greek Architee- 
ture” are loaned by courtesy of the Chautauquan 
Flood & Vineent, publishers, Meadville, Pa. 


The resignation of Dr. Martin Nelloge, president 
of the University of California, will remove from 
active leadership one of the oldest educational chief- 
tains of the Pacific coast. 


The Massachusetts normal schools are the largest in 
their history. Without the normal art school, which 
dees not open until later, there are 1,508 enrolled. 
The entering classes are forty per cent. higher than 
the average from 1888 to 1896. Every school is 


gaining 


lon. John Swett, the grandest educator of the 
Pacific coast for nearly half a century, a man who 
has been state superintendent, the head of the San 
Francisco schools, and head of the city normal 
schools, ts Visiting in Boston, much to the delight of 
the hereabouts. 


Mayor Van Wyek of New York is ina fair way to 
win high rank educationally, When he was asked to 
provide more armories, that are badly needed, by men 
who could in return give much political influence, he 
replied that nothing of this kind could be done until 
the thousands of children for whom there is now no 
roam in school were properly provided for. ATL honor 
lo Van W vel 


It is highly interesting to see Professors Rovee and 
Munsterbere in different publications pleading for the 
very thine that Professor 2B. hener expounded 
cl vieoroushy in Journal on May 19, 

cil this intermediator between 

lencher am Ypert middle 
Mr. Rovee. in the 
psveholovist,” and Pro 


Cho-edueath nal lahbora- 


tory.” If any publication gets within four months 


of the Journal in the study of the psychological move- 
ment of the day, it does well. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


No feature of the Journal in twelve years has at- 
tracted so much attention as the editor’s articles on 
“Commercial and Industrial Geography.” These are 
to be resumed in the near future, and they are to be 
supplemented by weekly articles on “Modern Geog- 
raphy.” which will consist of the latest obtainable in- 
formation on commercial and industrial geography. 
Facts which every teacher should have at hand. 


KVENING HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


Chicago has decided, so far as the sub-committee of 
the school board is concerned, that no day school 
teachers shall be principals of the evening schools so 
long as other talent for these principalships can be 
secured. There is a bit of sophistry in this that is 
very catching to people who do not stop to think. 
The reason given is that day school teachers cannot 
do evening school work without losing somewhat of 
their power in the day work. The real reason so far 
as we have observed is. that this refusal to employ 
public school teachers enables the sub-committee to 
work in law students, medical students, or sons of im- 
pertant citizens for politic and political reasons. 
Really. this pretended virtue isa bit of inexcusable 
self-interest so far as we have observed. It would be 
strange, indeed, if this were not true of the Chicago 
deal. 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT. 

We present this week the portrait of Colonel Theo- 
dove Roosevelt, the most popular man in America, next 
to President MeWinlev and Admiral Dewey. No 
man of his vears was ever popular in the same heroic 
way as he. It looks as though he would be the next 
governor of New York. Colonel Roosevelt is every 
inch a man, a brilliant fellow, a scholar, and a states- 
man. tle has never been suspected of weakening on 
any point where character and manliness are required. 
He has occupied many important positions where 
temptations are numerous, but he has never hesitated 
fora moment. On the civil service commission of the 
United States and on the New York city police com- 
mission he was in two of the most trying positions in 
the country, and im each he was complete master of 
the situation, As assistant secretary of the navy he 
was a leading factor in the war preparations, and the 
moment the war was on, he resigned, went to the front, 
and his record at E] Caney is too well known to require 
comment. The best tribute that could be paid him is 
the way in which he has been taken up by the people 
of New York state as a whole as their candidate for 
governor. “Rah! for Colonel Roosevelt” is heard 


from sea to sea, 


BOSTON SALARIES. 


li is a matter of deep regret that a temporary re- 
duction has been made in the salaries of the Boston 
teachers. Tf it must come, we are inclined to think 
that the herizontal “cut” was as little unjust as any- 
thing that would have been done by a revisal of the 
salary list. A readjustment should not take place at 
a fime when a reduction is immediately required. 
There is neither sense nor decency in any reduction 
whatever. There is no-sentiment in favor of it. No 
law could have passed the legislature if there had been 
ahint that there was to be a curtailment. The law that 
necessitated this reduction was passed under the uni- 
versal impression at the state house that it was a great 
uivance measure for the schools, and it was so insidi- 
ous that no one took the trouble to see that it was 
a great wrong under the pretense that it was a great 
wood. This establishment of a tax rate for the sehools 
of a eity by state liw so that a cantankerous city coun- 


cil cannot reduce it sounds well, but it was a very slick 


trick that made the legislature do by that verv act the 
thing that it was trving to prevent some far off city 
from doine The whole mischief lay in the 


Provision { the hool board he allowed to expend 


for education in the year ending January 1, 1899, 
$2.80 on each $1,000 of taxable property, the next year 
$2.85, and so on, increasing from year to year. The 
matter was put through quietly, with the general assur- 
ance to evervene that it was a great benefit to the 
schools. The outeome is a forced reduction of salary. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE * HOW,” 


(. Wesley Emerson says, “I cannot teach without 
the inspiration of the consciousness that [ have the 
foundation of philosophy.” We have been conten! 
for many vears in American school life with knowin: 
the “how,” regardless of any special consideration 
the “why of the how.” Let us not be misunderstood. 
There have always been noble men in the American 
xchoolroom,— few men to-day are worthy a place be- 
side Mark Hopkins, “Sam” Taylor, Greenleaf, George 
B. Emerson, Tillinghast, Colburn, David P. Page, and 
ihe inspiration of their methods, principles, and per- 
sonality did more to reveal the “why of the how” than 
several courses in modern pedagogy. Nevertheless. 
the average teacher of to-day, or, better, the average 
progressive teacher of to-day, has possibilities and 
aspirations in the matter of a foundation of philosophy 
that was undreamed of in early days. This is the 
secret of the inspiration of which Dr. Emerson 
speaks,—it is the “why” of the zeal and aggressiveness 
of many teachers. 

Those whose words are now everywhere sought owe 
their favoritism to the fact that they have uniformly 
sought the “why of the how” in such a way as to make 
others see the same thing.» We live in an age in which 
the explanation of the “why of the how” is so popular 
that the out-of-school throng is ofttimes more clam- 
orous to have the “new methods” than the teacher is 
to give them. 

It is safe to say that whatever of philosophy there 
may be behind the “how” will live, while the mere 
craze after the “how” is sure to be short-lived. No 
man will rise to the emergeney of the age, no man will 
permanently impress himself upon the edueational 
forces of this country, who does not understand the 
philosophy of feeding and developing the human mind 
in the years from six to sixteen. It is useless to import 
a method from Germany without laving the foundation 
thereof ina philosophy born with or adopted by us. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN NEW ENGLANP.—(/1) 
[ iditorial Correspondence. ] 

June distinguished herself this year with great exhibits 
of prcgressive school work. Boston outdid herself, which 
is as high a compliment as can be paid her in this direc- 
tion. The Boston exhibitions this year are a revelation 
of the development of power along new lines. In the 
Everett scheol, Myron T. Pritchard, principal, cooking 
and sewing were all that the standard Boston schools have 
taught us to expect, while the studies in Tennyson, 
Bryant, Holmes, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and other 
American and British authors were practically ideals 
realized.——The Bowdoin school, at its graduating exer- 
cises, was fortunate in having an excellent “Public School 
Seng,” written by the principal, Alonzo Meserve. The 
new schoolhouse in which the Bowdoin is indulging has 
come none too early to this long-suffering district. 

Boston’s annexed districts retain much of the enthusi- 
asm of separate municipalities. The Bennett school in 
the Brighton district, Henry L. Sawyer, principal, is an 
example of this. At the graduation exercises the leading 
people of the community came out, and were as apprecia- 
tive of everything they saw and heard as though it were 
a suburban city. Boston’s school music is always on the 
basis of professional work. The expression and fervency 
are as though the children had received individual, as well 
as class, instruction. 

WORCESTER. Worcester had a grand exhibition of 
schoo! work. C. F. Carroll has been fortunate in the in- 
troduction of modern ideas in a way to develop genuine 
vigor of thought and intensity of intellectual activity. He 
is one of the few men who have gone from a normal schot 
principalship into the superintendency, and his suecess 
has been along the line of training that such a profes 
sional preparation would lead one to anticipate. Princi- 
pals and teachers are exceptionally strong in Worcester 
Dr. Marble’s appreciation of talent will continue to be a 
blessed inheritance for many years to come, and these men 
and women are working out Mr. Carroll’s problems with 
a strength of character and intensity of educational pur 
pose that are highly gratifying. 

ARLINGTON, Arlington’s exhibition of school work 
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HDUCATION. 


under her new course of study, which has been in opera- 
tion but a vear, was highly satisfactory. A former high 
school principal, one of the eminently successful men in 
the position, and a Boston high school sub-master, have 
been largely instrumertal in raising the scholastic stand- 
ari and the professional spirit of the town, and this exhi- 
bition of pupils’ work was the first opportunity the citi- 
zens have had to see what Messrs. Tuttle and Robinson 
are accomplishing by their new course of study. The re- 
tiren ent of Horace A. Freeman, for nearly a quarter of a 
ce:tury the leading grammar school principal, will re- 
move from the profession one of the educational leaders 
of Middlesex county. 

QUINCY. Quincy has enjoyed the correlation of educa- 
tional and social life in a highly satisfactory manner. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Finch, Jr., the principal, and Mr. 
and Mrs, H. W. Lull, superintendent, received the parents 
of the pupils and friends of the school amid a brilliant 
display of flowers, flags, bunting, and bright lamp shades. 
The entire community accepted the invitation. In addi- 
tion to the social function, there was an attractive exhibi- 
tion of school work. Quincy is surely in the front rank 
educationally, F, A. Tupper, the high school principal, 
who had a beautiful home, returned from his vacation to 
find everything within in ruins, books, furniture, and pic- 
tures spoiled. The water in the upper floor had leaked a 
little all summer, just enough to dampen everything, caus- 
ing the ceiling to fall and everything to mould, until the 
ruin was complete. 

LOWELL. The training school exhibit in Lowell was 
the greatest educational revelation that city has had in 
many a year. Superintendent A. K. Whitcomb and Dr. 
Gertrude Edmand have a right to rejoice in the universal 
publie appreciation. 

BELLINGHAM. After all has been said that can be 
for the progress of city schools, the glory of Massachusetts 
must ever be in her rural schools. While the N. E. A.. 
through its “Committee of Twelve,” is theorizing, Massa- 
chusetts is solving problems. District supervision is 
nowhere better exemplified in its virtues than in the work 
of Mr. Sherman in the towns of Hopedale, Mendon, and 
Bellingham. The first of these places is an exceptional 
village, beautiful, enterprising, wealthy for its size; the 
other two areas rural as any towns in Massachusetts. 
They are agricultural communities, sparsely settled, with 
no considerable villages, and Bellingham is a town of 
magnificent distances. Over these towns Mr. Sherman 
has presided, educationally, for several years. He is 

hclarly, well trained, and tactful. Despite unfavorable 
conditions, he has succeeded in closing up the small 
schools, in concentrating money and energy in different 
centres, until grading and a high school course are se-* 
cured, 

NORTHFIELD. Northfield has been given an interna- 
ticnal reputation in a few years through the educational 
institutions established by Dwight L. Moody, the “grand 
oll man,” in lay leadership in religious activity. North- 
field is one of the most charming of New England vil- 
lages, a long and very broad street, with two magnificent 
rows of elms on both sides, and far enough from the 
ercunds of the residences for another street beyond the 
elms. At one end of ‘‘Northfield street” is the boyhood 
and manhood home of the world’s most sensible evange- 
list. It is an ideal country mansion. Beyond, behind, 
and across the street from Mr. Moody’s home are the 200 
acres of the Northfield Seminary grounds. No man of 
fabulous wealth has endowed this ladies’ seminary, but 
many men of comfortable means have erected beautiful 
dormitories, chapel, gymnasium, hospital, and science 
halls, an attractive group of brick, stone, and frame 
buildings scattered among the trees, on knolls and lawns, 
challenging Wellesley and Bryn Mawr for beauty of 
situation. 

Where is there a better bit of philanthropy than in this 
seminary, which provides first-class scholastic opportuni- 
ties and thoroughly good board in these new dormitories 
with medern appointments, and all for $100 a year. 

MOUNT HERMON. Four miles away across the river, 
in a situation more beautiful, if possible, is Mount Her- 
mon, the boys’ academy, every way the companion of the 
Northfield Seminary. 

MCNTAGURE. Montague, on the Connecticut, is a char- 
acteristic Massachusetts town, combining the rural com- 
munities with the factory elements. It has a population 
(1890) of 6.058, with three villages of practically equal in- 
fluence. One is an old-time central village of a rural 
constituency, the others are factory villages with all that 
the term implies. A worse scattered town it would not 
he easy to find; the villages are as far apart as they can 
well be. and the out-of- village people are everywhere else, 
and vet this town has within four years evolved a good 
high school, graduating its first class, of twelve, th’s year. 
Superintendent Alfred Turner has been here but a year, 
but it has been a year of hard work and great progress. 
The high scheol principal has worked out the concentra- 


tion of yarious schools in the high school in a masterly 


way, and the citizens, as they enjoyed the graduation ex- 
ercises of their first high school class, knew no bounds to 
their expression of appreciation at what had been accom- 
plished. 

A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Senor Sagasta has selected the commissioners who 
are to represent Spain in the peace negotiations at 
Paris, with an adroit regard, not only to their ability 
and expert knowledge, but to their political affilia- 
Liberals, conservatives, and republicans are 
Senor Rios, who heads the list, is a 


tions. 
ull represented, 
Liberal. He has seen diplomatic service in Belgium, 
and as president of the senate, he is familiar with all 
the conflicting views regarding the war, for he broke 
his gavel the other day in trying to curb the acerbities 
of the debate. Senor Abarzuza, the next in import- 
ence, used to be minister for the colonies, and was the 
vuthor of one of the schemes for the better government 
of Cuba which failed to work. Senor Villarrutia is 
highly esteemed as a diplomatist; Senor Garnica is 
eminent as an international lawyer; and General 
Cerero is an engineer oflicer who is credited with seien- 
tific military knowledge. At least four of the five 
commissioners speak English. 
* * 


It may be that the orders which have been issued. for 


the despatch of six thousand additional soldiers to 
Manila are designed only to bring our garrison there 
up to the strength originally in view; or it may be that 
the re-enforcement is necessitated by the threatening 
attitude of the insurgents. But as to the reason for 
sending the battleships Oregon and Lowa to Manila, 
by way of the straits of Magellan and Honolulu, 
there can be no doubt. These vessels are not sent out 
to overawe either the insurgents or the Spaniards. 
They are to act asa wholesome corrective upon any 
plans of aggression which Germany may have in con- 
templation. ‘They are, in effect, a notice to the world 
that, whatever conclusion the United States may reach 
regarding the retention of the Philippine islands, it 
will not tolerate the interference of another power. 
So that. if Germany has any projects of the Kaio-Chau 
kind in mind, she would better try them in territory 
upon which the United States has no lien, 
* 

There seems to have been no ground for the appre- 
hensions generdly entertained that the Spaniards 
would employ their usual procrastinating policy in the 
evacuation of Cuba and Porto Rico. The evacuation 
of Porto Rico has already begun, the first detachment 
of troops having been embarked at San Juan for Spain 

the 26th, and a second detachment on the 21st. 
The soldiers are being drawn in to San Juan from out- 
lying garrisons, our troops occupying each place after 
| As to Cuba, more difficul- 


the Spaniards have left it. 
but there also the Spanish 


ties present themselves, 
evacuation Commissioners are making no needless de- 
lavs. ‘To transport one hundred thousand Spaniards, 
more or less, back to Spainis an undertaking which will 
require considerable time, as we can understand now 
better than formerly since we have tried the experi- 
ment of moving large bodies of troops by sea; but it 
ix thoueht that two or three months will suffice for it. 
\e soon as the exodus really begins we shall have to 
be ready with an army of occupation to go in and pos- 
sess the island at least until some permanent form of 
vovernment can be established. 
* * * 

Captain Dickins, of the Navigation bureau, has de- 
vised a new system of promotion in the navy depart- 
ment, which Secretary Long has approved. Tt does 
het require any change in existing law, nor does it in- 
volye the substitution of medals and increase of pay 
for the ordinary reward by promotion. [It is a very 
imple plan. providing only that when a number of 
nrototions are to be made, as in the recent distribu- 


tion of honors among the officers of Admiral Samp- 
they shall take effeet, one at a time, in the 


con's feet, 

order of seniority. That is to sav, the senior officer 

simone the to he promoted is to be given” his ad- 
need rank first. and the officers below him on the 

are to be moved up. as when a single promotion is 

nde \fier these advancements are registered, the 

officer next senior in rank is to be given his promotion, 
ith a like advaneensent of these below Under 


this orderly method, one officer will be advanced with- 
out pushing others down, and no officer can be dis- 
placed from his rightful rank by the subsequent pro- 
motion of others. 

* * * 

The task of investigating the war department seems 
to be regarded as an ungrateful one, to judge from the 
difficulty which the president has encountered in find- 
ing representative men who are willing to undertake 
it. But the need of some investigation is increasingly 
apparent, not only to fix blame where it belongs, but 
to relieve from blame those who have been unjustly 
held accountable. A pathetie incident, illustrating 
the evil of hasty criticism, has come to light in con- 
nection with the recent death of Dr. Lindheim in 
New York. He was a young Red Cross surgeon, to 
Whom was entrusted, two or three weeks ago, 260 sick 
soldiers of the Eighth Infantry to bring on from 
Chickamauga to New York. Tt was a terrible respon- 
sibility to put upon a young man of twenty-seven. 
On the way, at Cleveland, he was met by a delegation 
of local physicians, attended by a reporter, who wanted 
him to leave some of the sick men there for treatment. 
He refused, on the ground that he was responsible 
for them, and could and would get them to New York. 
The reporter thereupon told him that he would “roast 
him, which he proceeded to do by publishing 
charges of cruelty, which reached New York before 
the young surgeon and the sick soldiers, and were ac- 
ccpted as true and commented on by the New York 
papers. lvery man in Dr. Lindheim’s charge is now 
either well or on the road to recovery; but the young 
doctor is dead from fever, his ravings, all through his 
delirium, having been about the soldiers in his care, 
and the unjust charges made against him. One would 
rather not be that representative of “yellow journal- 
ism” who sent the voung surgeon to his death. 

* * * 

The Dreyfus cas¢ continues the absorbing theme of 
discussion in France.. li has been advanced one stage 
toward revision by the vote of the cabinet to submit all 
the documents to a commission to be appointed by the 
Iinister of justice, to examine them and report upon 
the question of a retrial. Count Esterhazy, whom 
most disinterested students of the case believe to have 
been the real author of the “bordereau” upon which 
Drevfus was convicted, is reported to be hovering 
about London in disguise, and to be promising some 
startling disclosures. No one doubts that he could 
teli many astonishing things if he chose, but he is 
himeclf so many kinds of a rascal that anything he 
save will have to be buttressed with a large amount of 
corroborative evidence before it will be believed. 
There was a dramatic scene in the court in Paris on 
Wednesday, when Colonel Picquart, who is under ar- 
rest in connection with the case, and whose chief 
cifense seems to be that he believes Drevfus to be in- 
nocent and has testified accordingly, said in open 
court that, if he were found dead in prison with the 
razor of Colonel Henry, it would be murder and not 
suicide, for he had no intention of killing himself. 
This clear intimation that Colonel Henry did not kill 
himself, but was assassinated, made a stir even in a 
French court, which is accustomed to exciting scenes. 
The interference of the military authorities in the 
Picquart case, which should have been left to the civil 
tribunal. has made a painful impression. 

* * 

The emperor of China recently published a series 
of astonishing edicts, decreeing radical measures of 
reform, such as a regular accounting for publie funds, 
freedom of the press, a postal service extending over 
the empire, imperial encouragement of invention, the 
opening of a new university, and access to the throne 
hy petition on the part of any of his subjects. But 
the edicts had hardly been published before the em- 
peror was obliged to yield up his authority to the 
Empress Dowager, who is a woman, so to speak, “with 
ho nonsense about her’; and matters now, apparently, 
are to goon in the century-old ruts worn by immemo- 
rial usage. The change in rulers is, if seems, a 
triumph of the old conservatism over the modern ideas 
which had somehow penetrated to the young emperor, 
and to which he tried to give expression in his reform 
the already 

of the em- 


Incidentally. it strengthens 


typon the destinie 


decrees, 
etrone hold of Russ 
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their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
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“OUR JOHNS AND MARYS.” 

The Boston Daily Advertiser reprinted the following: — 

“The month of commencements always awakens in the 
thoughtful questions as to the destiny of the armies of 
young men and women going forth from our colleges and 
higher schools. Ideally there should be an enthusiasm 
of endeavor in the ranks of these, and a certain shouting 
of joy as they enter upon the good work in the world that 
is waiting for them. But practically the work does not 
seem to be waiting, and there is a large amount of won- 
derment and anxiety attending graduation, and the 


period before, as to what the thousands of our Johns and : 


Marys are to find todo. The cry is constantly that the 
professions are overcrowded, and a recognized form of 
work for either men or women is yet to be found which is 
calling loudly for recruits. It is sometimes said that if 
the recruits are ready with a spirit of sacrifice, opportu- 
nity will be found. There is some truth in this, but it is 
far from the whole truth.’—The Church. 

Speaking with the positiveness which is prompted only 
by strong conviction, rather than by a disposition to dog- 
matize, I would say that the above intensely interesting 
and very suggestive extract contains one serious error of 
fact, and also calls for a plain declaration of what is not 
unlikely the desired and much-needed large remainder of 
“the whole truth.” 

The error of fact, as I believe, lies in the assertion that 
“a recognized form of work for either men or women is 
yet to be found which is calling loudly for recruits.” 
There is, however, one vast and varied comprehensive 
pursuit that is all the time thus loudly calling, and that 
is agriculture. 

This one only original and perfectly natural pursuit is 
as comprehensive as ‘‘business,”’ or ‘‘the professions.” 
As there are many kinds of business and many specialties 
in the professions, so there are many forms of agriculture. 
Farms may be devoted to hay, garden vegetables, small 
fruits, tree fruits, bees, poultry, horses, sheep, cattle, 
grain, potatoes, dairy products, ice harvests, fish hatching, 
flower culture, and forestry. Further specializations can 
be and are made. TI have known of a forty-acre celery 
farm, and of a 100-acre farm devoted to a single variety of 
apple. 

The wild stampede, now happily slackening, from coun- 
try to city, and the thousands of ‘“‘abandoned farms” in 
the four northern New England states alone attest the 
strength of dear Mother Earth’s pleading call to her way- 
ward children to come back to her and accept at her hands 
the five foundation physical blessings of earthly exist- 
ence, light, air, water, food, and sleep, all at their best, 
along with sights and sounds that money cannot buy, and 
as much of necessary social and mental and spiritual ad- 
vantages, pleasures, and benefits as intelligence, energy, 
and will can secure and enjoy. And there is no good rea- 
son why capital, energy, intelligence, and enthusiasm, 
with partnership or corporate management, as in other 
pursuits, if need be, should not make farming, in some or 
other of its forms, as honorable, and, in every best sens? 
of the word, as successful as any other pursuit. It cer- 
tainly would be better than to be burned, dazzled, and 
shrunken by glaring lights behind stuffy counters all day, 
or than lonesome waiting in a dreary tenth-floor office for 
an infinitesimal share of some of the kinds of business 
that, notoriously, are painfully overcrowded. 

Now for the other point, the overlooked balance of ‘the 
whole truth.” 

Education has now for a long time been devoted to pre- 
scribing and demanding how much every one must know 
at a certain age. Since the departure of the apprentice- 
ship system, a great and mistaken omission has beon 
made in not prescribing and demanding, with equal em- 
phasis and persistency, how much at something useful 
cvery one should be qualified to do as a preparation for life, 

Knowing is, tec be sure, a necessary qualification for 
doing, and waits upon doing. But to be doing something 
is « primary law of our being. We were made to delight 
in the successful use of our faculties, and doing is thus the 
natural cccasion of knowing and stimulus to it. 

It is proverbial that while Sam was always contriving 
and making something, and Harry was fond of his colts, 
Dick took to his books, and easily learned his lessons. 
Those who care neither for knowing nor doing are few in- 
deed compared with the whole. But thousands, doubt- 
less, who see no use in books alone, because they do not 
appreciably help them, would, if put into manual train- 
ing, find by experience that they must know definitely bo- 
fore they can work accurately, So would they find the 
use of books, and would then appreciate them as neces- 
sary helps in what they want 
telligently 

What is needed. then 


to do well by doing it in- 


in the absenee of the apprentice- 


ship system, and to provide for those who are born witha 
bent to manual activity, rather than to the life of a stu- 
dent, is such an increase of manual training everywhere 
as will set every one, during his school years, well on the 
way towards some industrial pursuit. But mark that 
this manual training must, above all things, be by no 
means an invariable, inflexible system, but a widely 
fiexible one, suited everywhere to the local needs. In 
rural districts it should include in school gardens and 
kitchens, as much as possible, that is not elsewhere well 
provided for, of what pertains to the indoor and outdoor 
life of a thriving farm; to the end that agricultural, as 
well as mechanical, pursuits shall, so far as need be, be 
speedily and permanently raised to the full degree of in- 
telligence, health, and prosperity enjoyed in any other 
pursuit. Moreover, considering the increasing value at- 
tached by the more cultivated to the immediate product 
of the hand, the more elegant industries of wood carving 
and hand weaving might well be added to other rural oc- 
cupations. 

Our educational system is now too unbalanced, not only 
by excess of attention paid to knowing, in distinction from 
doing, but also by its top-heaviness. We have too many 
colleges and universities, and too few secondary schools 
of the right kind, with their companion advantages. 
Wealth, whether desiring to make monuments for itself, 
er acting from pure philanthropy, may do more, but can- 
not do better than to stock the country with manual train- 
ing schools, suited to their localities, and the rural towns 
with free libraries and farm instruction and experiment 
stations, in and by which, with solid character strongly 
developed, as well as industry effectually taught, in ad- 
dition to what good, noble, dignified, large parish churches 
for the whole community can do in place of the excess of 
little starveling huts for God with which our divided 
Christianity has spotted the land, we may hope to build 
up a grander and more beautiful national life than even 
the best that we have had yet. 


Newton, Mass. ’ S. Edward Warren. 


DOES THE SUNFLOWER MOVE? 


It has long been a popular idea that the common sun- 
flower kept its disk turned to the sun. Poets, indeed, 
have incorporated the notion in verse. Thus, Tom 
Moore says: — 

“The sunflower turns on her god as he sets 
The same face which she turned as he rose,” 

Orientation of the leaves of various plants is a well- 
known phenomenon. Thus, the compass plant of the 
West, the prickly lettuce and wild sensitive plants here, 
range their foliage north and south. This European let- 
tuce is as good a compass plant as the Western Silphium. 

In the June number of the Botanical Gazette John H. 
Schoffner records the results of his own close observa- 
tions. His investigations embraced two summers, and 
were made in Clay county, Kansas. He had very abund- 
ant material, as the sunflower in that part of the West is 
a luxuriant weed. He finds that there is a ‘‘nutation” or 
bending of the plant itself towards the east or northeast 
in the morning hours. ‘“‘When one stands looking towards 
the west, all the terminal buds and upper leaf surfaces 
face trim. As the sun arises from the horizon, the plants 
gradually become erect, and the leaves move at th2 same 
time, so as to present their upper surfaces directly at right 
angles toward the rays of light. At noon the stems and 
terminal buds are vertical. During the afternoon the 
tops gradually nutate towards the west.” At night the 
fcliage, as in very many plants, assumes a sleep position, 
from which it arouses about two o’clock in the morning. 

At the time of flowering the heads tip sideways. ‘Dur- 
ing favcrable weather at least ninety per cent. of the open 
disks will be found facing the northeast both in the morn- 
ing and evening.” 

The present writer has never undertaken any careful 
observation of these plants, but, owing to casual study at 
various times, has held conflicting opinions. In a field 
near Mount Wachusett last summer I became, for the 
time, quite convinced that the poets were partly right. 
Most of the flowers appeared to face the sun, and to move 
with it; not all, however. Still, there is a chance for mis- 
take—and without as careful study as the writer in the 
Gazette has given the subject, I should hesitate to be 
dogmatic. Probably we will move on towards empire just 
the same, whether or not instructed by the sun-worship of 
Helianthus. William Whitman Biiley. 

oO 
HARVARD'S NAMESAKE. 

I think that you will find, on careful investigation, that 
Quincy was named, not for the president of Harvard Col- 
lege, but for an earlier member of the family, Colone! 


NOT 


Quiney. KF. A. Tupper. 
MANILA, 
Manila— with one “lif you please; but do not feel 
called upon to say that Admiral Dewey knocked © "" 


out of Manila 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE HIAWATHA PRIMER. By Florence Holbroo. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. 139 pp. 
Hight full-page colored illustrations. Price, 40 cents. 
“Hiawatha” is the universal American primary schoo! 

classic. Without being “promoted,” this beautiful India), 

legend, as presented by Longfellow, has come to be the 
one fascinating story in rhyme which every primary 
teacher selects for the little people, who always enjoy jy. 

What Charles and Mary Lamb did for Shakespeare Miss 

Holbrook has done for Longfellow. The charm of the 

story is retained, many of the paragraphs of the poem ye- 

main; every reference to nature and ethnology is j}|ymj- 
nated by picture or explanation; appropriate songs. with 
music, are introduced; a complete pronouncing yo )\\\; 

lary is appended. ‘The full-page colored picturs 4). 

beautiful, and fourscore illustrations help to an appr; 

ciation of Hiawatha, Nokomis, and Iagoo, the Indian wig- 
wam, cradle, war club, bow, arrows, banquet and customs. 
the reindeer, bear, owl, rabbits, squirrel, and other anj- 
mals, the pines, fir trees, brakes and wild flowers, stays. 
northern lights, and rainbow. 

This primer is itself a classic presentation of a Classic. 
is interesting in every sentence, and correlates language. 
drawing, writing, and music, literature and nature study. 


ELEMENTARY’ ENGLISH. By E. Oram Lyte, Ph.D 
New York: American Book Company. Clcth. 160 pp, 
Illustrated. Price, 35 cents. 

Dr. Lyte has made an every way excellent language 
book, which will be as welcome to teachers as pup ]s. In 
good sense it correlates language with number work and 
nature work. It teaches the child how to write easily and 
correctly, enlarges his vocabulary, stores the mind with 
bits of good literature, interests him in writing, trains 
him to seek improvement in ease and correctness with 
every lesson. 

This is the work of a man who has learned the art of 
writing, has taught this art in the schoolroom and upon 
the platform, and knows how to impart, through the com- 
bination of text-book exercises, that which he has hitherto 
done through his personality. It will be difficult for any 
one to make a better elementary language book for start- 
ing pupils in grammar and composition than Dr. Lyte has 
done in these pages. 


THE BEGINNER’S GREEK BOOK. By Ivory Frank- 
lin Frisbee, Ph.D. Boston: Edward E. Babb & Co. 
Cloth. 460 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Frisbee, head master of the Bates College Latin 
school, Lewiston, Me., has attained an enviable reputation 
in training students in Greek, and now he has put his 
theory and practice into text-book form so clear and defi- 
nite that it will be a great help to teachers and pupils. 
It is a genuinely professional presentation of a scientific 
method of starting a class in Greek. 

It applies the principles of pedagogy to the preparation 
for reading Xenophon’s ‘‘Anabasis.”” It is complete in 
itself, and is intended to furnish the first year’s work. 
The leading principles of the language, the inflectional 
forms, fundamental rules of syntax, exercises and vocabu- 
baries are given in a manner at once clear and most con- 
venient for the learner’s use. Its paradigms contain only 
the most common words of Xenophon’s ‘“‘Anabasis.” In 
their selection preference has been regularly given to root 
words and those most common in the first chapters of this 
book. Its sentences for the exposition of the syntax are 
taken intact from the “Anabasis,”’ and are expressed in 
the familiar language of the student. These, with the in- 
flectional forms, are accompanied by brief, critical obser- 
vations suited to the young pupil. Its vocabulary is not 
reduced to meagre limits, but contains a special list of the 
most common words of the ‘“‘Anabasis,”’ selected with a 
preference for the earlier words of the same. The defini- 
ticns of the vocabulary have been especially adapted to 
the needs of the secondary school pupil; the synonyms 
have been noted. and the common English and Latin 
derivatives have been added. Its formation of words 
deals with the most common words of the pupil’s vocabu- 


lary. Its groups of words also include the most common 
words. Its inflectional forms are classified according to 


their natural relations. Thus the vowel declensions are 
treated together, and the verb is developed with its three 
voices in the order of those forms most common in Greek. 
The subject matter is scientifically treated. Its exercises 
and selections for reading are taken intact from Xeno- 
phon’s ‘‘Anabasis,”’ and suited to the Greek attainment of 
the pupils. The former are intended for both oral and 
written work, and are arranged to develop in a logical 
order the construction of the Greek whose rules acecom- 
pany the exercises. The latter, for both sight and as- 
signed work, are intended to utilize mainly the vocabulary 
and syntax already presented. In addition to the syno- 
nyms and derivatives previously mentioned, this book 
presents many valuable auxiliaries to the study cf Greek. 
It has a chapter upon transliteration, a practical exposi- 
tion of the uses of the prepositions, and of Grimm’s law. 
Besides the provision for daily reviews, it has periodic re- 
views, intended to lead the student to form the habit of 
scientific classification. In addition to the ecrcss refer- 
ences, it has a table of contents, and full Greek and Eng 

lish indexes. 


WHEELER'S GRADED STUDIES ENGLISH 
First Lessons in Grammar and Composition. Chi: 
W.H. Wheeler & Co, Cloth. + 192 pp. 

Open this book anywhere and read half a page, and 
you realize that it has been made by genius well balanced 
by experience. There are no crutches to lead the child 
to ungainly speaking and writing, nor is he plunged into 
elements too deep and cold for him. It is a progressive. 
sensible book, easily used by the child, and not easil) 
abused by the teacher. Not often does a reviewer enjoy 


the luxury of reading page after page of a school book. 
saying in every paragraph, “That's new,” “That’s good,” 
“That's a stroke of genius,” as one does in this book 
The illustrations are superb. 


If this work does not have 
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YOU CAN TRUST 


A manufacturer who says of his goods, 
“We do not ask you to remit in advance, * 
give them a thorough trial for thirty days, ; 
and then return them or pay for them, as 
you prefer.” 

The manager of the Larkin soap manu- 
facturing company of Buffalo, N. Y., on be- 
ing asked, “How can you afford to offer 
such remarkable terms to people you do 
not know?” answered :— 

First—By making the best soaps in the 
world. None excel them, for in no fac- 
tory is more intelligence, more care, or 
better materials employed. ‘ 

Second—By selling our whole product 
without the aid of middlemen in any ca- 
pacity, saving all their profits and ex- 
penses, and, 

Third—By selling only to honest people 
who pay their bills. Every one is sure to 
pay us, for we give such value for the 


Samples 


HOLDEN’S BOOK COVERS removes the objection = Keeps books clean 
All the above articles comprise the 


“Iolden System for Preserving Rocks” 


TORN LEAVES sorner youve 


Use HOLDEN’S TRANSPARENT PAPER quick ! = It stops it. 


LOOSENED LEAVES awnoy youe 


Try HOLDEN’S SELF. BINDERS at once! They fasten them in firmly. 


‘ 
soiLED SCHOOL BOOKS 


Objected to by the Pupils when you transfer them at 


beginning of new term? 


and neat. 


AND SAVES THE TAXPAYERS MONEY! 


Free == addre Ss 


mcney as one never had before, and all are 
at once our friends. 

They have an advertisement in this 
paper. 


P.O. Box 643. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


a large influence upon book making, then all signs will 

fail. 

MINNA VON BARNHELM. By Gotthold Ephraim Les- 
sing. Edited for School Use by M. B. Lambert. New 
York: American Book Company. 12mo. 159 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This favorite comedy of Lessing’s has held unbroken 
sway over popular affection since its production in 1765, 
and is still considered a typical comedy’in German litera- 
ture. It is so full of dramatic interest, purity of thought, 
and terseness of style, it is well fitted for the young, and 
proves of great interest to the student who has acquired 
sufficient proficiency to read it. The vocabulary is pre- 
pared with the intention of enabling the play to be read 
at sight. 

NATURE STORIES OF THESNORTHWEST. By Her- 
bert Bashford. No. III. of Herr Wagner’s ‘‘Western 
Series of Readers.”’ San Francisco: The Whitaker & 
Ray Company. Llustrated. Boards. 150 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

A delightful compilation of prose and verse about the 
ccugar, black bear, Douglas squirrel, kingfisher, ruffed 
grouse, clam, goeduck, sea otter, rhododendron, elk, 
1usset-backed thrush, salmon, coyote, dusky grouse, 
drone, gull, salal, seals, meadow lark, and wild cat. The 
editor and author have introduced several features help- 
ful to teacher and pupil. 

FrIRESIDE EDUCATIONAL GAMES. Enameled and 
Highly Finished. In Boxes. Cincinnati: The Fireside 
yame Company. Boston: The J. L. Hammett Com- 
pany. Price, 25 cents. 

What the famous ‘Game of Authors” has been as an 
educ:tional force these many years, ‘““The Game of Flags,” 
“Wild Animals,” “White Squadron,” “Fraction Play,”’ 
“Artists,” ‘Mayflower,’ “Our Union” are to be in the 
future. They are played in much the same way, furnish 
as much amusement, are as instructive, and have no un- 
healthy vein. In the “White Squadron” there are fifty- 
two fine pictures: in the “Mayflower” there are fifty-two 
pictures depicting the early life and surroundings of the 
Pilgrims and of the Plymouth of 1621. In each gamethere 
are thirteen “books” of four cards each. The most valu- 
able of all the games is that of the “Artists.” in whjch 
there are fifty-two really beautiful reproductions in 
miniature of fifty-two masterpieces. Whoever helps to 
introduce these games and their companions into home 
or school is doing a service to the world, as well as fur- 
nishing delightful intellectual recreation to the young. 
DON’T WORRY NUGGETS. By Jeanne G. Pennington. 

New York: Ford, Howard, & Hulbert. 79 pp. Price, 

40 cents: cloth gilt, 50 cents. 

This neat little pocket volume is brimful of serene and 
strengthening thoughts happily selected from four great 
authors,—Epictetus, Emerson, George Eliot, and Robert 
Browning. These are indeed “bits of ore gathered from 
rich mines,” and are worthy of special study. There is 
hardly a paragraph that does not bring with it a new 
sense of strength and comfort. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. B. Shubrick Clymer. Boston: tinn & Co. 
261 pp. Price, $1.10. 

This volume is a beautiful specimen of the “Athenaeum 
Press Series,” which is intended to furnish a library of 
the Best English literature from Chaucer to the present 
time, in form adapted to the needs of both students and 
general readers. Each work selected is carefully edited, 
with biographical and critical introductions, full explana- 
tory notes, and other necessary apparatus. This book 
differs in plan from others which have been published. 

t contains some of the dramatic and some of the dis- 
cursive conversations, a large part of “The Last Day of 
Pentameren,” a small number of letters from “Pericles” 
and “Aspasia,”’ and a few of the best short poems. 

The notes are sufficiently full and clear to guide and 
interest the student in the study of the work. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES. A. F. Kirkpatrick, D. D., General Editor for 
the Old Testament. Isaiah: Chapters I.- XXXIX. and 
XL.- LXVI. With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. J. 
Skipner. D. D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in 
the Presbyterian College, London. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. Price, $1.10 per volume. 
These two volumes cover the book of the prophet 


lewtah. They furnish a critical and scholarly comment 


ary of this portion of the Old Testament Scriptures. The 
first volume contains a fine map of Western Asia, and a 
general introduction which treats of Israel and Assyria in 
the time of Isaiah; the life and prophetic activity of 
Isaiah; Isaiah's prophetic conceptions; the character and 
genius of Isaiah; probable composition of the books of 
Isaiah embraced in the first thirty-nine chapters; the 
chronology of Isaiah’s time. This is followed by the text 
and notes on each page, and a full index. 

The second volume in form is a duplicate of the first, 
and treats of the remaining chapters and the connected 
subjects in the same manner. In the general introduc- 
tion is given the contents of the prophecy; historical 
background of the prophecy; the prophet’s theological 
conceptions; date and authorship of the prophecy; 
unity of the prophecy; chronological table; appendix 
and index. The books are of convenient form and size, 
tastefully printed and bound, and well adapted to the use 
of schcols and colleges. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. By One Who- 


Hus Kept a Diary. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

574 pp. Price, $2.50. 

These valuable papers are the reminiscences of society 
and public men in England during the last seventy-five 
years. They are exactly what the title implies, consist- 
ing in part of traditions and anecdotes which the writer 
has collected from people and books, and in part of inci- 
dents of his own personal recollections. The opening 
chapters contain character studies of eminent English- 
men, with an unfailing supply of illustrative anecdote. 
Lord Houghton, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Beacons- 
field, Lord Russell, Cardinal Newman, and Lord Shafte:- 
bury are the celebrities thus treated. 

More than half the work is devoted to miscellaneous 
anecdote and reminiscence. Many typical passages will 
be found in every chapter. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ALFRED 
TENNYSON. Illustrated. Chicago: The Dominion 
Company. 

Standard books are ever welcome when they come to 
us in forms and bindings representing all the embellish- 
mcnts éf the art of book-making; such as this company 
is publishing, and one of which, ‘“‘Tennyson’s Complete 
Poetical Works,” has just come to our desk. The contents 
are well arranged, the illustrations are fine, the print is 
clear and neat, and the binding is superb. 

UNDER THE STARS, AND OTHER SONGS OF THE 
SEA. By Wallace Rice and Barrett Eastman. Chi- 
cago: Way & Williams. 17 poems. Paper covers. 
This collection of delightful poems is dedicated to “The 

Wider Patriotism,” and will touch a tender cord in the 

American heart while our honored flag is floating over 

our victorious ships of war, and over the conquered 

islands of the sea. Interesting notes of explanation are 
appended. 

AMERICAN AUTHORS. A Handbook of American Lit- 
erature from Early Colonial to Living Writers. By 
Mildred Rutherford. Published by the author at 
Athens, Ga. Cloth. 750 pp. Seventy-two illustra- 
tions. Introductory price and teachers’ price, $1.25. 

A more interesting anecdotal book about authors has 
not appeared. It is in no sense analytical, and is not spe- 
cially critical, but it is brim full of facts which teachers 
find of greatest value in creating an interest in authors 
and their works. No other book for the money has ever 
given so much of literary gossip, ancient and recent, as 
this. I took it up with all the prejudices that pertain toa 
book published by the author, and my first opening was 
to a sentence of criticism that was not highly critical, but, 
as the eye went on from page to page, the charm of the 
book grew as a multitude of incidental facts appeared at 
every turn. Then, again, the happy way of fixing an 
author's time by giving the opening of the chapter on 
each, not only the date of birth and death, but also the 
presidents at the time of the birth and death. The large 
number of recent writers talked about is of great interest. 
The teacher who cannot interest children with this book 
must be the exception. 


GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE OF EXISTENCE, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS ON KINDRED SUBJECTS. By 
Goldwin Smith, D. C. L. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 244 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Professor Goldwin Smith is not aclergyman, but he 
claims to have as much interest in the great subjects here 
discussed as any one of that class, and much more freedom 


in discussing them. He is not an agnostic, but a sincere 
inquirer after the truth, and fearless in discussing the 
subjects under review. He declares that “the educated 
world, and, to a great extent, the uneducated world, also, 
has got beyond the point at which frank dealing with tra- 
ditional creeds can be regarded as a wanton disturbance 
of faith. After what has been given up by liberal theo- 
logians, little is left of the ecclesiastical creeds for criti- 
cism to destroy.” 

Professor Smith has treated ‘“‘The Church and the Old 
Testament,” “Is there another life?’ “The Miraculous 
Element in Christianity,’’ and ‘‘Morality and Theism” 
with the utmost candor, which he regards as topics of 
vital importance. The candid reader cannot fail to be 
interested in this plain and serious statement of the final 
conclusions of a brilliant mind, reflecting upon the experi- 
ence of a lifetime as to the ultimate questions of the uni- 
verse. 


Foreseeing the demand for a knowledge of the Spanish 
language, Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons, the enterprising 
publishers of New York City, are issuing, in weekly parts, 
*Pitman’s Practical Spanish Instructor,” for beginners 
and advanced students. A special feature of this Spanish 
work will be the conversational exercises for tourists and 
others, as well as commercial terms and business letters. 
Seeing there is now a question as to the advisability of 
introducing Spanish into the public schools as a study, 
this work will be much sought after. This firm have also 
issued an adaption of the Isaac Pitman shorthand to the 
Spanish language that is meeting with much favor. 


The Prang Educational Company (Boston, New York, 
and Chicago) announce for early fall publication two new 
volumes of special interest and value to teachers and 
school superintendents: “Egypt, the Land of the Temple 
Builders,” by Walter Scott Perry, director of the depart- 
ment of fine arts at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
“How to Enjoy Pictures,”’ by Mabel S. Emery, with a spe- 
cial chapter on “Pictures in the Schoolroom,” by ‘Stella 
Skinner, supervisor of art instruction in the public schools 
of New Haven, Conn. 


John D. Parker of Wellesley, Mass., has put all neces- 
saiy advice to amateur and professional disputants into 
“Twelve Golden Rules Governing Discussion,’ which have 
been printed in beautiful chart form (23x28), to be hung 
upon the wall of lodge room or lyceum. The skilled de- 
bater will profit from a glance at these wise rules, and the 
amateur will find them as good as a course of training in 
an institution. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


* Hand and Brain—KEssays on Socialism.’’ Aurora, N. Y.: The Roy- 
croftShop. 

nfinitesimal Analysis.”” By William Benjamin Smith. Price, 
$3.25. ——" Students’ Readings (Qluestions in English Literature. ’ 
By Harriet L. Mason.—*'The New England Poets.” By Wilham 
Cranston Lawton. Price, 75 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

**War Memories of a Chaplain.” By H. Clay Trumbull. Price, 
$2.00.——" Under Wellington's Command,” By G. A. Hentv. Price, 
$1.50. - * Both Sides of the Border.” By G. A, Henty. Price, $1.50, 
—''The Story of a Yankee Boy.” By Herbert tilhott HKambien. 
Price, $1.50.—* At Aboukir and Acre.” By G. A. Henty. Price, 
$1 50.—* Theories of the Will.” By Archibald Alexander. Price, 


$1.50. “The Discharge of Electricity Through Gases.” By J. J. 

Thomson, Price, $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
‘Natural Philosophy.” By Isaac Sharpless and George Morris 

Phillips. Price, $1.20.—‘ Historical Tales—Japan and China; and 


Historical Tales—Russian.”’ By Charles Morris. Price, $1.25 each. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Captain Darning-needle and Other Folks.’ By Florence Paillon. 
Buffalo, N. Y. : Charles Wells Moulton. 

‘Brief History of California.” By Theodore H. Hittell. With 
Suggestive Correlations by Richard D. Faulkner. San Francisco: 
Stone Educational Company. 

“The Teaching of Jesus.”” 
ton: James H. West. 

**Mason School Music Course— Book I1.’’) By Luther Whiting Ma- 
son, Fred H. Butterfield, and Osbourne MeConathy. Price, 40 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co, 

* Anglo Saxon Prose Keader.’’ Prepared by W. M. Baskervill and 
James A. Harrison. Price, $1.20. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co, 

“By Order of the Magistrate.’ By W. Pett Ridge. Price, $1.25. 
—‘ Phases of an Inferior Planet.” By Ellen Glasgow. Price, 21.25. 
— “Contributions to Punch.’ By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Price, $175. —‘* Metaphysics.” By Borden P. Bowne. New York: 
Harper & Brothers 

‘English Authors.” By Mildred Rutherford. Price. $2.00,—— 
‘* American Authors.” By Mildred Rutherford. Price, $2.00, Athens, 
Ga.: M. Rutherford. 

“The Boys with Old Hickory.” By E. T. Tomlinson. Price, $1.50. 
Boston; Lee & Shepard 

Educational Reform.’ By Charles W. Eliot. Price, $2.00. New 
York: The Century Company. 

‘*How to Study Shakespeare.” By William H. Fleming. New 
York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 

‘“The Gap in the Fence.” By Hattie Louise Jerome Price, $1.25. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

“Observation Blanks for Beginners in Mineralogy.’ By Herbert 
Ernest Austin. Price, S0cents. Boston; D.C. Heath & Co, 


By Jean Du Buy. Price, 50 cents. Bos- 
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Delicious 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 


_ Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
** When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, K. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 29-October 1: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Asociation, Montpelier. 
October 1: New England Conference of Edu- 
cational Workers (Music Dept.), Boston. 
October 13, 14: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, New Haven. 
October 14: Massachusetts School Super- 
intendents’ Association, Springfield, 
October 20-21: Pennsylvania State Kin- 
dergarten Association, Erie, Pa. 
October 21: Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Greenfield, Mass. 
December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 
October 27-29: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence, R. I. 
October 28: Hampden County Teachers’ 
Association, Holyoke, Mass. 

November 3 and 5: Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
November 11: New England Association 
of School Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 
December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 

Association, Topeka, Kan. 
December 28-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDU- 
CATION. 

Professor Charles de Garmo of Cornell 
University, retiring president of the na- 
tional council of education, has announced 
the following committee of fifteen author- 
ized at the meeting of the council at 
Washington, D. C., last July to investigate 
the whole subject of the establishment of 
a national university: President William 
R. Harper of the University of Chicago, 
President William A. Alderman of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, President James 
B. Angell of the University of Michigan, 
Professor Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 
lumbia University, President James H. 
Canfield of the Ohio State University, Dr. 
J. Murray of Washington, D. C., agent of 
the Peabody and Slater funds, Superin- 
tendent Newton C. Dougherty of Peoria, 
President Andrew D. S. Draper cf the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Pres'dent Charles W. 
Klict of Harvard Univers’ty, Professor Ed- 
mund James of the University of Chicago, 
Superintendent Willam H. Maxwell cf 
New York, Professor J. Moses of the Uni- 
versity of California, President J. G. 
Schurmann of Cornell, Superintendent F. 
Louis Soldan of St. Louis, Mo., President 


William L.. Wilson of Washington and Lee 
University. 


The fourteenth annual autumnal excur- 
sion to New York via the Fitchburg rail- 
road, Hudson river. and Fall River line is 


scheduled fo; Oitober & Rate only $5.00 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Whence the additional money to lift the 
rural schools of Maine out of the “slough 
of despond’”’? Taxes are so high now as to 
provoke complaint, obviously by union, 
and concentration. One thousand schools 
worse than useless. Too few scholars for 
healthful stimulus unite; put the 
smaller schools together, and, if need be, 
convey the pupils. Every teacher in the 
state should be an apostle of concentra- 
tion till the needed amount of money is 
available to secure a first-class teacher for 
every necessary rural school. 

North Yarmouth Academy, incorporated 
in 1814, began its eighty-fifth year with ex- 
ceptional promise; chemical laboratory 
ready for individual work, and cabinets of 
mineralogy and geology enlarged and ar- 
ranged for students’ use. 

A. F. Caldwell, recently of Maine Wes- 
leyan Seminary, has been appointed li- 
brarian of Illinois Wesleyan University, in 
which he has lately been appointed profes- 
sor of belles lettres. 

Frank M. Greenlaw goes from Berwick 
Academy to a sub-mastership in Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Miss Ina S. Taylor, Colby, ’98, has been 
appointed assistant principal in Bradford, 
Vt., Academy. 

Miss Adelaide M. Hodson, Gorham, ’98, 
goes to Everett, Mass., to teach. 

The Emerson school, the new building in 
Portland, of which Miss Adams is princi- 
pal, is not only very excellently arranged, 
but is very finely decorated. Over $200 in 
pictures, well selected and well arranged. 
Pictures: ‘Martha Washington’s Ball’’; 
“Sheridan’s March to the Sea”; “Surren- 
der of Cornwallis’; Portraits of Burns, 
Byron, Whittier, etc., and casts of Diana 
and Minerva; ‘‘ The Singing Boys,” ‘‘ Two 
Cupids,” and Flamingoes. 

Herbert L. Whitman, Colby, '94, goes to 
Cherryfiell Academy as principal. 

B. C. Richardson, Colby, ’98, goes to the 
first grammar school, Calais, as principal. 

Two strictly ‘model rooms,” serving 
only as rooms for observation, have been 
added to the equipment of the Lewiston 
training school. 

A kindergarten, with Miss Evans of 
Philadelphia as principal, with two assist- 
ants, has been opened in the training 
school building. 

With the large “practice school,’ the 
new model department, and the new kin- 
dergarten, Lewiston has a training school 
approaching the ideal in plan. Miss A. V. 
Finch, well known to many readers of the 
Journal, is principal of the school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. Dartmouth Coliege is 128 
years old. It has seen years of trial and 
years of prosperity, yet it has moved on 
steadily in its course. From 1790 to 1800 
Dartmouth graduated larger classes than 
Harvard, Yale, or Princeton. -It reached 
its highest number of graduates in the 
class of ’42, under the administration of 
the famous President Lord. This was the 
largest purely classical class ever gradu- 
ated from the college. Since the union of 
the scientific with the classical, and espe- 
cially since Dr. Tucker has been president, 
larger classes have entered and graduated 
together. Withinthe last five years, under 
President Tucker’s wise administration, 
the number of college buildings and the 
number of the faculty has doubled, and yet 
they have not been able to keep ahead of 
the rapidly-increasing number of students, 
as indicated by the fact that more than 250 
freshmen entered the college September 15 
at the opening of the 129th year. Several 
changes have been made in the faculty, but 
the full number and an able board of in- 
structors are at their post. It is worthy of 
note that Harvard, Princeton, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have each come to Dart- 
mouth for a professor within a few years. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. Middlebury College is 
ninety-seven years old, and entered, Sep- 


It is warm and 
weary work that 
the woman has to 
undergo who cooks 
the year ’round for 
a big family. Thou- 
sands of women 
whose husbands are 
é only in moderate 

: circumstances have 
to bear this hardship uncomplainingly. If 
a woman is in thoroughly good health it 
does not come so hard, but when, as is fre- 
quently the case, the poor woman is suf- 
fering from the pains, nervousness, debility 
and ill-health that are a result of weakness 
and disease of the distinctly feminine or- 
ganism, the task is too much. 

Under these circumstances, unless the 
right remedy is used, the poor woman will 
soon break down completely and fill an 
early grave. Over 90,000 women have testi- 
fied to the marvelous merits of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. Many of their 
names, addresses, photographs and ex- 
periences have been published by permis- 
sion in Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser. The *‘ Favorite Prescription ”’ 
cures all weakness and disease of the deli- 
cate and important organs that bear matern- 
ity’s burdens. It makes them well and 
strong. It builds up the nervous system. 
It makes weak, sickly, nervous, fretful wo- 
men strong, healthy, amiable wives. All 
medicine dealers sell it. 

‘““My youngest daughter, Mrs. Julia Raphe, 
was all run down with nervous prostration and 
lung trouble,” writes Mrs. Julia Ann Gibson, of 
Nickerson, Reno Co., Kansas. ‘She took Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription and ‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery’ and was cured.”’ 

If you want to read the testimonies and 
see the photographs of many grateful pa- 
tients who were cured by Dr. Pierce’s rem- 
edies send for Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser. Besides telling about 
these cures it tells about the home-treat- 
ment of all diseases. 1,008 pages. Over 
300 illustrations. Send 21 one-cent stamps, 
to cover cost ef mailing only, for paper- 
covered copy. Cloth-covers Io cents extra. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


tember 15, upon the fall term of its ninety- 
eighth year. The faculty and trustees 
have begun their preparation for the ob- 
servation of the centennial. Incidentally, 
the college is an offshoot from Yale. Dr. 
Timothy Dwight, president of Yale, visited 
Middlebury in 1798, and advised that the 
Addison county grammar school should 
be developed into a college. Dr. J. At- 
water, its principal, a graduate from Yale, 
was made president, and held his office 
nine years. Seven presidents have fol- 
lowed him in their order. Rev. Ezra 
Brainerd, LL.D., has been president since 
1886, and the college has prospered under 
his skillful administration. The endow- 
ment has been doubled, and the educa- 
tional appliances greatly increased. The 
present faculty consists of twelve profes- 
sors, and the total of students is fully 
equal to that of recent years. Among the 
distinguished graduates st'll alive are Hon, 
Edward J. Phelps, ex-minister to England, 
President J. E. Rankin, D. D., of Howard 
University, Washington, Dr. J. L. Barton, 
secretary American board, and President 
Brainerd. 

BURLINGTON. The University of 
Vermont has just bought the Chittenden 
collection of ‘“‘Vermontana.” This large 
collection of books, manuscripts, and 
documents relating to Vermont and its 
history Hon. L. A. Chittenden of New 
York had been fifty years in gathering. 
He offered them to the university for 
$3,500, and the offer was accepted. 


No prettier trip on the American conti- 
nent than the New York excursion an- 
ncunced by the Fitchburg railroad for Oc- 
tober 6. $5.00 does it all. 


years ago. 


exhaustion, 


EDUCATORS AND BRAIN WORKERS 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


by Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


y gy for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 
resulting from overwork and anxiety. It vives active brain 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervens 


Shall we send you a deseriptive pamphlet? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Vrofessor Percy more than thirty 


It contains no narcotic. 


Prepared only by 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at e druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


A 
Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure 
Itdoes tot contain cocaine 


the best remedy known for coidin the head, sore, throat, and influenga 
morphine, nor narcotic of any description, 


By mail 50 cents 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ROXBURY. William C. Collar’s Latin 
school opened its 255th year on Monday, 
September 18, with forty boys in ,the en- 
tering class, a larger number by fifteen 
than the school usually permits, and this 
will be the smallest class in the school of 
160. Many of these boys are from distant 
states. 

AMHERST. Thé entering class at Am- 
herst College this autumn numbered 130. 

FITCHBURG. Principal Hudson of th¢ 
Laurel-street school has resigned.—— The 
Primary Teachers’ Union met September § 
and discussed plans for the year’s work. 
——Miss Cora Day is to teach at Upton 
Centre.——William F. Rice, formerly 
teacher of chemistry in the high schoo}, 
has accepted a similar position in Spring- 
field.——H. J. Brennan is to be physical in- 
structor at the Holy Cross College, Wor- 
cester, three days in the week, and two 
days at the Y. M. C. L. in Fitchburg. 
Miss Cora Bates is to teach in Cambridge 

PEPPERELL. Because of the removal 
from the district of both the president and 
vice-president of the Northwest Middlesex 
Teachers’ Association, the labor of prepar- 
ing the programme for the fall meeting de- 
volves upon Superintendent A. O. Tower, a 
member of the executive committee,.— 
The new four-room schcol building on 
Main street is occupied this fall for the first 
time.——Miss Florence E. Wood has been 
appointed principal of the kindergarten at 
Pratt Institute, New York.- Mss Lucy 
B. Saunders, the veteran primary teacher, 
has entered the Bridgewater normal schoo! 
for a year of study. 

GROTON. The grammar school is 
taught by Miss Bertha Kneeland; the high 
school has seventy-eight pupils, but only 
fifty-six seats. Miss Clark, a graduate of 
Radcliffe, is assistant. 

LITTLBTON. High School ‘Principal! 
H. T. Rich, during the first week of his ser- 
vice, resigns to accept a more desirable 
position elsewhere.——Miss Mason, who 
has taught in Boxboro for some years, 
takes the Centre primary school. 

AYER. Miss V. G. Newman leaves the 
sixth grade to take a Dracut grammar 
school principalship. Her place is taken 
by Miss Kate M. Gibbs of Framingham. 
——Miss Clara M. Burns, a graduate of the 
Fitchburg normal school, takes the fifth 
grade school, and Miss Katherine E. Orr of 
Brunswick, Me., the eighth. Miss Delia 
S. Doane, who has taught the eighth grade 
for several years, is taking a year’s rest in 
the state of Washington. 

SOUTH HADLEY. The sixty-second 
year of Mount Holyoke College opened 
September 9 with 450 young lady students, 
150 of whom are in the entering class. 
This college now, with its new buildings 


- and under the management of its able 


principal and full board of instruction, is 
in a condition to do its best work for the 
higher education of women. 

MARION, It speaks well for Tabor 
Academy that, during the last five years, 
under the instruction of the same princi- 
pal, Professor Dana M. Dustan, that more 
students have entered each year than have 
left with the graduating class, and that no 
one fitted here has failed to pass the ex- 
amination for Harvard or any other col- 
lege. The first term of the new year 
opened September 13 with the same faculty 
as last year, N.C. Hamblin, and Misses 
Hardy, Quint, and Read. 

FITCHBURG NORMAL. This school 
begins its fourth year with ninety-four 
pupils, thirty-eight in the entering class, 
including three young men. Miss Eliza- 
beth Perry, from the West Chester, Penn., 
normal school, will have charge of the 
musie and physical training. A new de- 
partment of nature study has been organ- 
ized under the direction of Miss Abby 
Churchill, recently supervisor of drawing 
and nature study in Greenfield. Miss 
Klcrence M. Miller of Leominster has been 
made librarian. The normal school li- 
Srare or Ono, City or ) 

Lucas Counry. 

Frank J. Cheney makes vath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firn. will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of caturrh that cannot ve cured b) 
the use of Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
presence, this day ot December, 
A. LD. 18386. A. W. GLEASON, 

[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure ts taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

I’. CHENEY & CO., Tolado, O 

Sold hy druggists. 75 cents. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 
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Sept. 29, 1898. 


JOURNAL OF 


HDUCATION. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN jy EDICATION, Sept. 


brary numbers about 3,000 volumes, be- 
sides which each pupil is furnished with a 
set of fourteen reference books. The 
mode! schools are greatly overcrowded, ne- 
cessitating one set of children attending in 
the morning and another in the afternoon 
at present. Miss Mary F. Sheehan, a 
graduate of the Fitchburg .normal, will 
teach in Lunenburg, in the Mulpus district. 
Harold Childs of Brockton is the new prin- 
cipal of the Swampscott high school. The 
new teachers in Boxboro are Miss Eva 
Stearns at No. 1, and Miss Bacon at No. 3. 
In Townsend Miss Ham and Miss Laird 
are in the high; Miss Hopkins in Centre 
intermediate; Miss Mabel Warner, assistant 
in Centre grammar; and Miss Henderson 
of Maynard in the West grammar school. 

Ninety pupils have thus far been ad- 
mitted to the state normal school at Fram- 
ingham; Henry Whittemore, principal. 
The entering class numbers seventy-nine. 

CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Principal Myron T. 
Scudder of the high school is making a 
vigorous effort to enlist parents in a move- 
ment that will acquaint the teachers with 
all special features of the child’s health, 
study, characteristics, and outside inter- 
ests that they need to know to deal wisely 
and fairly with him. There are in the 


October 6 is the date of the Fitchburg 
railroad New York autumnal excursion via 
the Hudson river. Rate only $5.00, as 
heretofore. 


NEW— NOVEL— CHEAP 
Samples for stamps. 
- B. KELLEY, 
TOMS RIVER, N. J. 


Report Cards 
School Blanks (° 


A TTEN Tl ON, TE TEA CHERS / 


Inductive Questions and Tablesin U. 8S. Hist. 
and Civil Gov’t create interest, research, and thought. 
Recommended by school examiuers and teachers every- 
where. So outlined to be used with any text-book. Me- 
Kinley’s Adm’n included. $2. 00 per doz., single copy 25e. 
(Order enough for class use.) “ Enclosed find Pre er for 
1 1-2 dozen more copies. Book gives universal satisfac- 
tion.” — H. M. Suu TT, Supt., West Bedford, O. 

Monthly Report C ards, good for ‘entire year, 
Ve to the “ letter” or “per cent.” system of grad- 

Printed to order (100 or more, le. each). Sample 
R B. BENNETT & Co., Westerville, 0. 


free. 


Not a Toy, 
buta 
=, Machine. 


>. Circulars 
Free. 


Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COFIPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


A. W. FABER. 


Manufactory established 1761. 


Lead Pencils, Colored Pencils, 
Slate Pencils, Writing Slates, 
Steel Pens, Gold Pens, Inks, 
Pencil Cases in Silver and Gold, 
Stationers’ Rubber Goods, Rulers, 
Colors and Artists’ Materials. 


Send 15 cts. for samples, mentioneng this paper. 


78 Reade Street, 


eow] NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SPEAK QUICK! 


A Stereopticon at Half Price! 


Owing to the rapid development of our 
ACETYLENE GAS GENERATOR busi- 
ness, we are CLOSING OUT our Stere- 
opticon Department, embracing Electric 
Arc Lamps, Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns 
and Slidesina great variety. 

Send for “‘ bargain ’’ circular, also infor- 
mation about ACETYLENE GAS. 


J. B. COLT & CO, Dept. E4, 


Teac hers Co-operative Ass0- 


Teachers chers Wanted ! cistion suite 101 Auaito- 


Tium Building, Chicago, Ill, 4,000 positions filled. 


school 850 pupils, of whom 350 are entire 
strangers to their teachers, while of the 
others but little is known beyond their de- 
portment in school, their ability to recite 
their lessons, and a few of their more 
readily observed traits of character. Mr. 
Scudder deserves success in these efforts to 
learn more of the needs of the children. 

The commissioner of the school fund 
and the state librarian of Connecticut are 
appointed by the legislature; the 
salary of the former is $2,000 and expenses, 
and of the latter $1,600. The secretary of 
the board of education is appointed by the 
board,, with a salary of $3,000 and ex- 
penses, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


years has been the instructor in physical 


culture in the Batten high school at Eliza- 


beth, has accepted the pos tion of chief in- 


structor in the gymnasium of Columbia 


College, New York. 

Charles J. Baxter, state superintendent 
of public instruction, has refused to accept 
the school census of Jersey City as re- 
ported by the enumerators. The census 
reported an increase of 11,916 over last 


year, and of 16,445 over 1896. This gain is 
much too large, in Superintendent Baxter’s 
opinion, and he has referred the matter to 
the local board for adjustment. 


The new high school building at Newark 


is not yet ready for the large classes that 
eagerly await its completion. 
to contract, the building should have been 
finished September 1, but the prospects are 
that December 1 will be nearer the day for 
opening. 
schools are greatly crowded, notwith- 
standing the fact that thirty-two addi- 
tional class-rooms have been added to dif- 
ferent schools during the summer. Half- 
day sessions will be resorted to in some 
wards to meet the great demand for ac- 
commodation of pupils. 


Because of this delay, the 


Irvington will erect a new school build- 
ing this year, and the township council has 


voted $75,000 for that purpose. 


Large flags were presented to the New- 


ark high school and the Perth Amboy 
school on Labor day by the Junior Order 
of United American Mechanics. 
rate programmes, which included speeches 
by the members of the boards of education, 
were carried out. 


Elabo- 


Usher W. Cutts, who has been super- 


intendent of the Orange schools for more 
than twenty-five years, has been succeeded 


by William M. Swingle, Ph.D., of Penn- 


sylvania, but who was at the head of the 
Rahway schools last year. Charles I. 
Webster has been appointed principal of 
the Lincoln-avenue school in Orange, the 


position formerly filled by Wilmot H. 
Thompson. Hereafter the Orange princi- 
pals will be required to teach half the time. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


Colorado College has opened this year 
with over 200 new students, a large in- 


crease in its numbers. 


If you take it again this year you will 
not be disappointed, the Fitchburg rail- 
road New York excursion of October 6. 

Rate, $5.00 from Boston to Boston. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 


Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 


Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass. 
in August. 
Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author's 


ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 


the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 


encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studiedas a manifestation of the processes 


NEW JERSEY. 4 
State Editor, EDWARD H. DUTCHER, Fast Orange. 
Professor Bojus, who for the past seven 
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: THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


ITH the best books, a teacher’s 
A combination of the right teacher and the 


done. 
right book is irresistible. 


To get the best results, 


work is already half 


every teacher should use 


some of the following books: — 


THE BEST BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 


“ Practical Elocution ” 


By J. W. Suoemaker, “A. M. 


The practical, common-sense character 
of this book has given it the largest sale 
on record of any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some 
individual system. An elocutionist em- 
ploys a method of his own; he gains a 
reputation, and he writes a book which 
embodies that method. 

Not so with ‘* Practical Elocution.” It 
is the fruit of actual classroom experience 
—apractical, common-sense treatment of 
the whole subject. It can be as success- 
fully used by the average teacher of 
reading as by the trained elocutionist. 


300 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


“Advanced Elocution ” 


By Mrs. J. W. SuoemMaker. 


The best ideas of such writers on ex- 
pression as Darwin, Delsarte, Rush, 
Engel, Brown, Austin, and other authors 
are in this work arranged and adapted to 
meet the needs of the student of the 
** New Elocution.” 

Vocal! gymnastics, breathing, inflection, 
time, pitch, volume, movement, tone, 
color, cadence,—all these and many 
other points are treated in ‘* Vocal Ex- 
pression.”” The other divisions, ‘* Verbal 
Expression”’ and Visible Expression,” 

are treated with equal thoroughness ; and 
the selections for practice include the 
best literature frorn the leading authors. 


400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25, 


THE BEST LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 


‘Slips of Speech” 


By Joun H. Becnre. 


‘** Propose ” and ‘‘ purpose.” To pro- 
pose is to set before the mind for consid- 
eration; to purpose is to intend. ‘‘I 
propose sending my son to college” 
should be, ‘‘I purpose,” ete. ‘I propose 
that you go to college, my son.” ‘* Thank 

you, father: I accept the proposal.” 

The above illustrates the method of 
this capital little book. 

Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Handbook of “ Pronunciation” 


By Joun H. Becuret. 


This admirable work is comprehensive, 
yet very compact. The words are given 
in three columns — first unmarked; then 
| with the pronunciation indicated in the 
simplest way, then with each word critic- 
ally marked, every silent letter omitted, 
and ever? vowel inflected. Proper and 
foreign words are included. 

For quickly answering puzzling ques- 
| tions itis invaluable. For classroom or 

private use. 
| Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


Astronomy : 
The Sun and His Family” 


*By MacNair Wricur, 


Why is the sky blue? What is the 
name of the first planet flung off by the 
‘sun? Whyis Marsred? This little book 
answers these and a thousand other ques- 
tions. The fascinating story of the sun 
—the centre of our system —and of the 
heavens is here so told that a child may 


understand. J 
Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS 


“ Botany: 
The Story of Plant Life” 


By Jutta MacNarr Wrigur. 


Did you know that roots grow from 
stems, not stems from roots? This con- 
tradiction of a popular fallacy is ex- 
plained, and much else that is very inter- 
esting to know. 

‘* A guide-book to the way,” the learner 
is led on in the most interesting manner, 
step by step, to a larger knowledge of the 
beautiful and curious in plant life. 

Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


OF CLASSIC STORY 


“The ‘Story of the Iliad” 


“The Story of the Odyssey” 


“The Story of the Aeneid” 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A.M., 
Supt. of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Profusely illustrated 


| Handsomely bound 


\ Each, $1.25. 


These three books give to young readers all the prominent features 
of the great epics of Homer and Virgil, in simple prose form and in 
language that makes them delightful and instructive books for supple- 


of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outiook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 


Ph.D., President of the School). 
The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 


Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have _ the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 


Address, 
SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
BOSTON, MASS 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
923 Arch Street, 


mentary reading. 


Special Rates for Introduction 


Philadelphia 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The October number of the Century 
opens with a paper on Edouard Detaille, 
“Painter of Soldiers,” written by Armand 


Dayot, and illustrated. Professor William 
M. Sloane gives ‘Personal and Collected 
Impressions of Bismarck.” Professor 
Sloane saw more or less of Bismarck while 
a student of history with Bancroft, when 
the latter was United States minister to 
Berlin. Professor Dean C. Worcester of 
the University of Michigan discusses 
“Knotty Problems of the Philippines.” 
Professor Worcester believes that the 
United Stdtes should retain the islands. 
Horatio L. Wait writes of ‘‘The Blockade 
of the Confederacy,” giving many stirring 
stories of adventures off the beleaguered 
ports. A second paper is on “Life and So- 
ciety in Old Cuba.” These papers are 
from the diaries of Jonathan S. Jenkins, 
an American miniature painter. Albert 
Shaw contributes an article on ‘The 
Trans-Mississippians and Their Fair at 
Omaha,” illustrated from photographs. 
“The Home of the Indolent” is a paper on 
the island of Capri, written by Frank D. 
Millet, and illustrated. Arthur L. Froth- 
ingham, Jr., furnishes an illustrated arti- 
cle on “The Roman Emperor and His Arch 
of Triumph.” W. F. Bailey gives a pictur- 
esque account of “The Pony Express.” 
George H. Darwin writes about “Bores”— 
tidal-walls of water that rush up the estu- 
aries of some rivers. In the series of arti- 
cles on “London at Play,” Mrs. Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell gives her impressions of 
“The Oxford and Cambridge Race.” A 
graphic account of “A Storm at Sea” is by 
H. Phelps Whitmarsh. In addition to Mr. 
Fernald’s short story, there are three 
others: ‘‘The Werwolves,” a tale of old 
Canada, by H. Beaugrand; ‘‘A Gentleman 
of Japan and a Lady,” by John Luther 
Long; and “Uncle Adam,” a character- 
sketch, by M. E. M. Davis. T. Cole’s en- 
graving this month is from Hoppner, and 
one of Gilbert Stuart’s portraits is en- 
graved by Henry Wolf. Price, $4.00 a 
year; single copy, 35 cents. New York: 
The Century Company. 


—Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly 
for October will contain an article by Ed- 
ward Atkinson, entitled “The Evolution 


of High Wages from Low Cost of Labor.” 
He points out that in every branch of in- 
dustry there has been a progressive ad- 
vance in the rate of wages. ‘‘Russia and 
the Slavs” is the title of an instructive 
article by Professor William Z. Ripley. 
The rapid growth of Russian civilization 
gives the article a popular interest quite 
apart from its strictly scientific aspects. 
Alice Carter Cook is the author of a fully 
illustrated paper entitled “Plant Life in 
the Canaries.” These ‘Fortunate Islands’ 
of Lucian, ‘‘abounding in luscious fruits 
and covered with luxuriant forests,” are 
to-day scarcely at all known or appre- 
ciated by the general traveler after health 
or pleasure. ‘‘Weather Freaks of the 
West Indies” is the subject of a short arti- 
cle by Felix L. Oswald, the naturalist. 
Chapter IV. in the series on “The Evolu- 
tion of Colonies,’’*by James Collier, is en- 
titled “‘The Law.”’ It is unusually short, 
but full of important matter. Price, $5.0) 
avear; 50 cents per copy. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


—The October number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine contains the following, among 
other articles and stories: ‘“Anglo-Ameri- 


can Literature,” by William Archer. ‘lhe 
Six Great Powers,’ an interesting compari- 
son of “The Armies and Navies of the Six 
Great Powers,” by Mark Warren, a spe- 
cialist, illustrated with several curious 
diagrams. ‘*‘Historic House’; the series 
of articles on “The Historic Houses of 
England” is continued, and deals with 
“Holland House,” celebrated for its asso- 
ciations with Addison, Walpdle, Fox, ete, 
The paper is accompanied by a large num- 
ber of beautiful photographs. “Stag 
Hunting,” by Mr. Baillie-Grohman; 
“How the Dukes of Coburg Hunted Three 
Hundred Years Ago,” illustrated: “South 
London,” by Sir Walter Besant: and 
“Crime,” by J. Holt Schooling. The fiction 
is excellent. Price, $2.50 a year. Pall 
Mall Magazine, Astor court, New York. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science for September; terms, 86.00 a 
Philadelphia. 

*olitical§ Science Onarte rly fo 

r September ; 
terme, $3.%a year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Overland Monthly for September; terms 
$1.0 ayear. San Francisco, 
‘ The American Journal of Sociology for Septem- 
rer, terms, $200 a year. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Presa. yes go: niversity of 

The Journal of Political Econom 
bags terms, $3.00 a vear. Chicago, 

rank Leslie’s Ponular Vonth/ 
‘ y fo 
terms. &3.00a vear. New York. 


The Glahe for Se ytember: te 
New York. ptember; terms, $2.00 a year, 


for Septem- 


Art Works for... 
: 
* School and Home. : 
: We are the only house in America $ 
Publishing, Manufacturing, Importing, 
* and Dealing in all of the following lines: f 
RINTS and Photographs of Great Paintings, Archi- 3 
tecture, and Sculpture. Casts of Ancient, Medizeval, * 
and Modern Sculpture. Art Books, Artistic Pottery, and * 
Drawing Supplies. We cover every phase of Art Work, % 
and are specialists in School Decoration. 
We have just issued a beautiful catalogue containing ; : 
over 100 pages, giving titles and prices of thousands of The J. C. Witter Co. = 
subjects in the above lines, with roo illustrations. Every- t 
+ one interested in any form of Art should have our Art Publishers — Art Dealers : 
z catalogue C, and our magazine, “ Art Education.” The 76 Fifth Avenue, New York 
$ latter, $2.50 per year; sample copy, ten cents. Catalogue 
* free on receipt of postage, 6c. in stamps. 


NEW STAMPING MACHINE. 


A new stamping machine was set at pos- 
tal station D on Seneca street, Buffalo. It 
is the first machine for stamping mail 
which has been placed in one of the sub- 
stations. It is made in Boston, and is said 
to contain several improvements over the 
machines now used in the main office. 

The machine, said Postmaster Baker, 
was needed at station D, as it would facili- 
tate greatly the handling of the large 
amount of mail coming to the Larkin soap 
manufacturing company. Its mail alone 
has for some time been so extensive as to 
keep the force of clerks at station D busy. 

“The mail of this one concern,” said 
Postmaster Baker, ‘‘is very heavy. Yes- 
terday we had a string of money orders 
from one bank presented by the firm. The 
list of the orders was six feet long. We 
paid them. The stamping machine will 
be a great addition to the facilities of the 
Seneca-street station.” 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


The School of Expression in its new 
quarters, Pierce building, Copley square, 
Boston, has courses for teachers in voice, 
vocal expression, reading, and harmonic 
physical training, meeting Saturday morn- 
ings from 9 to 12 o’clock, beginning Octo- 
ber 10 and continuing till May, conducted 
by Mrs. Anna Baright Curry. Duplicate 
classes in these subjects are given Mcnday 
and Thursday evenings. The work will 
be thoroughly educational, correcting in- 
dividual defects and teaching fundamental 
principles. Mrs. Curry will be at Pierce 
building on Saturdays till the opening of 
these classes, 


MISCELLANY, 


Write for full information in relation to 
the Fitchburg railroad popular New York 
excursion of October 6 to J. R. Watson, 
general passenger agent, Boston. 

“Many-men of many minds, 
A saw we oft recall, 
Does very well, but, oh, one finds 
So many men of many kinds 
Who have no minds at all.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
froin teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


The best is always the cheapest, and the 
Fitchburg railroad popular New York ex- 
cursion of October 6 is the best and the 
cheapest trip of the year, $5.00 pays for 
your ticket, 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Topeka, Kan.: H. C. FELLOW. 
Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


We want Teachers 
OF ALL GRADES. 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to qualli- 
tications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 


With the opening of our new office at Akron, Ohio, we are better 
} repared than ever before to work’for the interests of our members. 
Miss Rena B. Findley, who will have charge there, comes to us 
with a ripe experience and personal knowledge of school affairs 
and officials. We cordially recommend her to teachers and super- 
mntendents. 


WwW have at this time very many calls for teachers of all 
grades. If you desire to change, write us for particulars. 
We can assure competent instructors positions during any part of 
the year. Our method of making personal recommendations to 
Superintendents and School Boards enhances the value of this 
agency to our members. We never notify candidates of vacancies 
unless we feel sure that such notification will be of value to them. 
Teachers seeking pusitions or promotions should register at once. 
No charge to school officers for service rendered. Forms and 


circulars free. 
WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


BY 


Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8S. Draper, H. 8S. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO; BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journs'. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Hand and Brain — Essays on Socialism 
students’ Reading and Questions in English 


ar Memories of ac haplain ...... 
uder Wellington’s Command.. 
both Sides of the Border . 
fhe Story of a Yankee Boy .. eter 
Captain Darning-needie and Other Fol 
Brief History of California............. 
The Teaching of Jesus................... 
Mason School Music Course. Book Il.... ..Mason, 
Anglo-Saxon Prose Reader..... .......... Baskervill 
Order of the Magistrate .... 
1ases of an Inferior Planet............. 

American 
The Boys with Old Hickory................. 


PUBLISHERS? NOTES. 


We note that Henry Paret, who was for- 
merly business manager of the Great 
Round World, has transferred the field of 
his energies to the Universe. The Uni- 
verse has been steadily gaining ground, 
and is an extremely bright paper. Mrs. 
Rosenfeld, who writes its “Present Day 
History,” still shows the same charm 


which has always characterized her writ- 
ing on current events. 


The Hudson is now in all its autumnal 
glory. The Fitchburg railroad popular 
New York excursion of October 6 takes you 
down the Hudson, and the rate from Bos- 
ton to Boston is only $5.00 


Irate Teacher—‘What you need, young 
man, is a sound thrashing.” 

Delinquent—‘‘Well, in Sunday school I 
was told that the Lord will supply our 
needs, and I don’t mind waiting.”’—Ex. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. é4ist and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping. and theatres. 


Baggage to and from 42d 8t. Depot tree 
« Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


1424600460024 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Author. Publisher. Price, 
— The Roycroft Shop, Amora, N.Y. $-— 
Sinith. Mac millan x 3.25 
Lawton. Macmillan & Co., N 0.75 
Trumbull, Chas, Se ribner’ 8 Sons, N. Y. 2.00 
Henty. “ 1.50 
Hamblen. $6 1.50 
& Phillips. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1.20 
Paillon. Charles W. Moulton, Buffalo... —— 
Hittell. Stone Educational Co.. San. Fran,—— 
Du Buy. James H. West, Boston. 0.50 
Buttertiecld & McConathy. Ginn & Co., Bost. 0.49 
& Harrison, A.S. Barnes & Co., N. a 1.20 
Ridge. Harper & Brothers, N. ir 1,25 

- Glasgow. 1.25 
Browne 
Rutherford, Mildred Rutherford, Athens, Ga, 2.00 
Rutherford. 2.00 
Tomlinson. tee & Boston. 1.50 


LOW RATES T0 THE WEST. 


If you are going West, inquire about 
rates via the Nickel Plate road, and you 
will find that they are lower than via other 
lines. The service is unexcelled, consist- 
ing, as it does, of three fast express trains 
in each direction, daily, between Buffalo, 
Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, Fort Wayne, 
and Chicago. The trains are made up of 
modern day coaches, brilliantly lighted by 
the celebrated ‘‘Pintsch”’ gas, heated by 
steam, and provided with marble lava- 
tories, while the sleeping cars are of the 
latest pattern. Colored porters are in 
charge of day coaches on through trains to 
look after the comfort of passengers, and 
especially the ladies and children. The 
dining car service, as well as that of the 
meal stations, is rapidly gaining a national 
reputation for excellence. Close connec- 
tion is made at Chicago with the trains of 
all Western roads, and all trains of the 
Nickel Plate road now arrive at and depart 
from the Van Buren St. Union passenger 
station, which has long been regarded as 
the most convenient station in Chicago. 
Through buffet vestibuled Wagner sleep- 
ing cars are run every day between Bos- 
ton and Chicago via Fitchburg, West 
Shore, and Nickel Plate roads, while con- 
nection is made with all others roads in 
New England. 

For information, tickets, sleeping car 
reservations, ete., call upon your nearest 
ticket agent, or address F. W. Tibbetts, N. 
E. P. A., Nickel Plate road, 258 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. sepl-6t 


The 
Journal 
Education 


six months. 


to this offer. 


will be sent to new subscribers every week 
from Sept. 1, 1898, to Jan. 1, 1899, 


CENTS 


Tell your friends of this liberal offer. 
subscriber who will send us only five of these 50-cent trial 
subscriptions will have his own subscription advanced 


Remainder of This Year Free 


For only $2.50, new subscribers can have the JOURNAL 
or Epucation weekly from the time their order is received 
at this office until Jan. 1, 1900, provided reference is made 


Published weekly, at $2 .50 a year 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Any present 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
203 Michigan Avenue 3 Somerset Street 


NO guess-work enters into the operations of this agency. 


We make mistakes sometimes, both ways, — teacher} 


pair ncheurs where we were doubtful and said 80; teachers failing where we were contident and said so. Bus 

pa hn € no blunders that investigation can prevent. For instance, we have for twenty-five years preserved pot | 
c oo catalogue and report that came to us, until now we have ac ollection of more than 16,000, hese are all 

up IM separate envelopes, each numbered, and all recorded in an enormous book, ruled for years, and aries 
wee of all the prine pal publie and private schools of the country. Suppose a telegram comes from Bishop 
College, Texas, for a teacher of music. nd GU to our record, we find that we have catalogues of the college 


in envelopes numbered 6,692 and 8,445, and 
copies of the Bishop C ollege Monthly for Feb. 


ESS- WORK Mch., and May, 1894, in envelope No. 6,692. 
Sending for these. we geta good deal of infor- 


mation about the standing, the general character, and the tone of the institution, and hence are able not onl 
select press candidates, rut to give these ¢ vandidates information to which they are entitled as to the institution, 


One o 


our candidates, who had held for three years a g700 place secured through us, went this year t 

southern college. She’ writes that she will take anything we can give her, from g400 up, if only we will her 
away from there at once. The college is without funds, 
gone there through us. We are more careful... ......... 


get her 


and likely to close soon. She could not have HER 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teacher- who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥, 


Che Albert & Clark Ceachers’ 


THIRTEENTH YEAR, 
The largest Agency in the West. 


gency 


PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
Branch Ofice: Des Moines, lowa. 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess s, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuLton, . . 


23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chi 
730 nis Bidg., Denver. 


- hy West, Toronto. 
et St. ., San Francisco. 


1242 Twelfth S8t., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. 
525 Stimson Bloc Los Angeles. 


A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A LCea- 
poh St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Needs teachers, as it does not knowingly recommend misfits. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 2 piace 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,..... 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Sy RACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


NOAH LEONARD, A-M., Manager, 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Wanted Teachers — Kindergarten ; Primary (it 2d, 3d, 4th Grade) i | Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 8th 


-grade); Principals (Ward 


illage, District, High yoy Special, of Drawing, 


Music, remanes Commercial Branches, Manual raining, Physical Culture, Normal and College 
| 


Stenography. 


R FAITHFUL SERVICES Guarantee 


satisfaction. 


graduates wanted, 


sylvania and other States. Your teen years experience. Address 


with ¢ successful experience or special preparation for teac chin wanted 
EACHE for tirst-class positions. Write for information concei ning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


The Morrill Teachers’ 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager. 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


Atpany TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. | If in search of either, you may find 


Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. 


it to your advantage to write us fully 
in regard to your wants. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St.. ALBANY, N. ¥. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’? AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


offer better adv antages to aspiring teachers than any other section. ‘1HE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, a does a ya successful business 


in that field. For full information write to 


LAUDE J. BE LL, Proprietor. 


$ Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 


Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


Schools, Families, and Circulars of choice 


| nine years azo on the 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and | 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, | 


GO TO KELLOGG’S. 


Supt. MAXSON 01 wlainfield, N.J., formerly a New 
England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 


| “L invariably go to Kellogg’s.’ 


Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommendea candi- 


| dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 
| mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 


Bureau established | H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
61 East Ninth St., 
recomme ndation plan. CITY. 


schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling | The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
and renting of school property. | 


Establiished 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirtH AVE. (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wanted (2ist Year.) ST. Louisa, Mo. 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., 


Recommends superior “teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with schoo! officials. 


HEN WR ITING toour advertirers, please 
mention the Pournal of kanestion.’ 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL | 
can have their subscriptions 

advanced six months by send- 

ing a new yearly subscription. ~ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers who are willin g to devote a 
Wanted, part of their spare time to coliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 


for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
- rnisb all necessary supplies free of cost. Address 


NEW ENGLAND POB. CO. 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
29-33 EB. 19th St, 262-264 Wabash Ave, 1328 Arch 8t. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St, 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


Full series now ready. Published in yearly and half yearly numbers, with manual. Provide 
a systematic course in art study in accordance with the most approved ideas of experts in all 
parts of the country. 


New Wvyater Color Boxes 
New Primary Material 
New Still Life Objects 


We are about to publish for the Massachusetts Audubon Society two new WALL CHARTS for school- 
rooms, containing exquisite life-size pictures of birds in natural colors, 


Send for new circulars and price lists. 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


Publishers. 


ONIU ER SITY | OW ARNT. Coupee and Son 


Any Information. 


PUBLISHING NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


43-47 East 10th St Se 
CRANK NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Specia’ 

NY Foo2 te New York e Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
S ye Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 

ods combined. For c¢ 
N. BE. Dept., 352 Misa JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y, 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, establish. 
for the advancement of art education, and trai: 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawin« 
ALL PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS OF GREEK | for circular and further particulars apply at 1)» 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
WILL OSE THE BEST. G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
° 
The Beginner’s Greek BookK.| NoRMAL 
By IVORY FRANKLIN FRISBEE, Ph.D. N) FRAMINGHAM? MASS. 
WHAT SKILLED EDUCATORS. SAY: For circulars address 
“ By applying the principles of pedagogy, it is a great HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal 
“It is unquestionably the best beginner’s book in print.” — 
—“It wil enable the beginner to accomplish the maxi- GTATE NORMAL someet, BRIDGEWATER, Maas. 
mum of work with the minimum of time and effort.” For both sexes. or catalogues address the 
EDW. W. BABB & CO., Boston, Mass. | PTincipal, bed A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


a It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
H taught real literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 
With this thought and object in view, CHILD Stupy OF THE CLAssICcs has been written. 
A In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
g as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 
This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 
x 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c, 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals jin good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $200. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Sead for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 Lith St., N, W., Washington, D.C. 


Valuable Desk Books for Teachers. 


PREPARING TO READ: THE ESSENTIALS of GEOGRAPHY: 
Or The Beginning of School Life. The Continents. 


By Mary A. Spear, State Normal School, | . 
wth Perfor M D 
West Chester, Pa.; with over 300 Draw- Soratea aps for Slate TEINS: 


ings by D. R. AucsnurG. Boards, price, 
50 cents. 


With this book in hand no teacher need fail in 
teaching reading with eminent success, whatever 
book she uses with the pupils. The author bezins at 
the foundation, and tells just what preparation 


should be made at home; following this with the NATIVE TREES . 


preparation at school, 
LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. A Study for School and Home. 
By L. W. Providence, R. I. Ll- 


Common Animal Forms. lustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


By CLARABEL (GiLM \N. Boards. Fully rhe author has written about trees as he has seen 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. them, in walks and rambles, in town and country. 
She gives in this book the outlines of what she has It te wholly Unlike anything that has ever before 


found it practicable to attempt with children. Each been published on this subject. 


By G.C. Fisner, Superintendent of Schools 
Pawtucket, R. I. Boards. Price, 30 cents. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geog- 
raphy ever published. 


“Jesson’’ is in two parts,—one in large print, con- 
Sisting of statemeuts of children’s observations, SCHOOL 7 KEEPING $ 
print, consisting of explicit directions to the teacher, 
and additional facts. These directions instruct the 
be used, where such materials may be procured, and By Hiram Orcurt, LL.D. Cloth. Prive 
y ’ ’ 
how they should be handled, 75 cents. 
In United States History, wi rn 
/ with Answers. 
det And Ready Replies. 
By Pror. C. L. Gruper, State Normal | . 
School, Kutztown, Pa. Cloth. Price, 50 | By S. Grant Otipnanr. Handsomely 


often in their own language; the other in smaller 
How To Do It. 
teacher as to what materials, specimens, ete., are to 
RECREATION QUERIES QUEER QUESTIONS 
cents. | bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


These hooks will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO: 


Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. ROSTON : 


3 Somerset Street. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal. 


QTATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Entirely New. FRE NCH- Without a Master | trincipal, w . BEOKWITH. 


** Pitman’s Practical French Grammar NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
and Conversation.” 
Latest and most successful method, /mitated pronun- CHARLES 8. CHAP!N, Principal. 
postal vocabularies. 200 pages, 40c.; cloth, 
etter Book for sell tuition, aria: For both sexes. For catalogues address 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. pains , sted 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


Address TRACHERS’ AGENOY, 
Any boy 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
6) In the remotest hamlet, or any teacher 


WUMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Parker’s Golden Rules 
Governing Discussion. 


FORENSIC MURAL TABLET — Instructive and 
Ornamental. Every Institution of Learning, Literary 
Society, Club, Lodge, and family of culture should 
possess one. Send for circulars to . 

BIGELOW & JORDAN, 
No. 28 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


or official anywhere, can secure of us 
promptly, second-hand or new, at re- 
duced prices, and singly or by the 
dozen, fostage or expressage Sree 


School Books 
Of all Publishers 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalogue /~ee, if you mention this ad 
Hinds & Noble 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


KO 


‘**One of the most helpful books on the subject published.’’— 
Surr. Thomas M. Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study 
Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


rhe purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with 
a progressive adaptation to the first four grades. 

The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and 
the children are seeking, in their simple way, to tind How Nature Works during 
the year, fitting all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines aiong which children 
can be started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the 
benefit of teachers. 

A CAPITAL MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, 
‘* Nature Study by Months seems to me to bea capital manual for teachers. Whatever 


Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and well, and this little book is no exception.’’— 
Hon. FRANK A. HILL, Seeretary Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


BEST WORK YET WRITTEN. * 
‘*‘Having thorouhgly acquainted myself with Mr. Boyden’s work, and having ex- 
amined the book carefully, Ll can say most heartily that it is the best work that has yet é 

been written.”’— CAROLYN D, Woop, Nature Supervisor, New Bedford, Mass. 
The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with 
classes of children in public schools. 
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Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Liberal Discount for Introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


CHICAGO : 203 Michigan Ave. BOSTON: 3 Somerset Street. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
pract' al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

Term opens October 12, Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest.. 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGES. 
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